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for Summer Reading. 


New Books 


1. 
STANLEY'S CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF 
ITS FREE STATE: A Story of Work and Exploration. By 
H. M. Srantey, Author of ‘ Through the Dark Continent,” 
“* Coomassie and Magdala,” etc. With over One Hundred IIlustra- 
tions and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 1130. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $10.00. 


i. 

A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and Ex- 
ploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Foxnes, F.R.G.S., 
etc. With many illustrations and maps, pp. xx., 536. 8vo, 
ornamental cloth, $5.00. on 


“ BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Mrs. Erizanetu B. Custer. With Portrait 
and Map. pp. 312. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


IV. 
*LY- S AND FLY- ©. Suggesti to | 
FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as to | « BEES THAT SOAR.” 


their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Wetts. 
pp. 364. Post 8vo, illuminated cloth, $2.50. 


Illustrated 


Illustrated. pp. 244. 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.50. 

Vi. 
A Novel. By CHARLOTTE DuN- 
16mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


UPON A CAST. 
NING. pp. 339. 


VIL. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. A Treatise on the Values 


of Foods, their Application to Special Conditions of Health and | 
| AMODERN PANDORA. Short Story. By CHARLES 


Disease, and on the Best Methods of their Preparation. B 
Mary F. Henpgrson, Author of “ Practical Cooking and 
Giving.”’ Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
VIII. 
AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. 


C. S. Reinnarrt. 


Mrs. 
inner 


Illustrated by 


pp. 246, 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


rick. Illustrated. pp. 206. 
** Harper's Young People Series.”’ ) 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
. That Terrible Man, By W. E. Norris, 25 cents, 
. Society in London. By a Foreign Resident, 25 cents. 
Mignon; or, Bootles’ Baby. By J. S. Winter. Illustrated, 25 cents 
pres 5. Louisa. By K.S. Macquoid. 2 vols., each, 25 cents. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Home Letters (1830 and 1831). Illustrated, 25 cts. 
. How to Play Whist. By Richard A, Proctor, 25 cents. 
. Mr. Butler’s Ward. By F, Mabel Robinson, 25 cents. 
. John Needham’s Double. By Joseph Hatton, 25 cents. 
The Mahdi. By J. Darmesteter. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
. The World of London, By Count P. Vasili. 25 cents. 
. The Waters of Hercules. A Novel. 25 cents. 
3. She's All the Worldto Me. By Hall Caine, 25 cents. 
. A Hard Knot. By Charles Gibbon. 25 cents. 
. Fish and Men in the Maine Islands. By W. H. Bishop. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
469. Betwixt My Love and Me, 20 cents. 
470, Victor Hugo and his Time. By Alfred Barbou. 
trated, 25 cents. 
471. The Professor. By Charlotte Bronté. Illustrated, 20 cents. 
472, 474, 476 and 478. The Revised Version of the Old Testament. 
In four parts. Each, 20 cents. 
473- Heart’s Delight By Charles Gibbon, 20 cents. 
. Adrian Vidal. By W. E, Norris. Illustrated, 25 cents. 
. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee, 20 cents. 
ome Influence. By Grace Aguilar, 20 cents. 
. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J. T. Headley. 
. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne 20 cents. 


SNOW Ne 


Profusely illus- 


15 cents, 


Any of the above works sent postpaid to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on the receipt of price. 

HARPER'S CATALOGUE wailed, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


| EAST ANGELS—Parr VIII. 


| A NEW ENGLAND COLONY IN 


| THE SIRDAR’S CHESS-BOARD. 
ELDER 
IX. 
CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. 5S. B. HER- | 
Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00, (In | 


| THE “ PAWNEE” PANIC. 
| THE WILD ROSE. A Poem. 


| EDITOR'S 


25 cents. | 


| HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Harper's Monthly Magazine 
(No. 423.) 
For August 
CONTAINS : 
A LOVE SONG. Frontispiece from Drawing by 
E. A. Ansry, illustrating Poem with same title by Austin Doxson. 
INDIAN SUMMER—Parrt II. By W. D. Howe L-s. 
A Novel. By Con- 
STANCE FenrtmoRE WooLson. 
A TRIP ON THE OTTAWA. 
SANDHAM., Illustrated 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATS IN 
By Epvwin A, Curtey. 


By AGNES FRASER 
THE 
With portraits. 


Full-page Illustration by 
ALFRED Parsons of Wordsworth’s Sonnet. 


REICHSTAG. 


V. | ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAYS 
HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat. | : ne RALWAYS. . eh 


profuse Illustrations, 
NEW YORK, 
By A. A. Hayes. 
DECORATIVE SENTIMENT IN BIRDS. By 
J.C. Bearp, Illustrated. “ 
A LUNCH WITH THE DRUZES. 


Luptow. Illustrated 


Illustrated, 


By Dr. J. M. 


L. Norton. Illustrated 


LaTIMER, By E. W. 


BROWN’S 


Epwarps. 


AIX-LES-BAINS. 


BACKSLIDE. By H. §S, 


By the Rev. JoHN E, 


Epwarps, D.D. 
By ELiza SCUDDER. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. By GEorGE WILLIAM 


Curtis, 


LITERARY RECORD, EDITOR'S 
HISTORICAL RECORD, EDITOR’S DRAWER, Conducted 
by CHarces DupLey WARNER 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 2 00 


4 00 


| HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


(One Number a week for 5 2 weeks.) 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number 
a week for 52 weeks.) 15.00 


10 0O 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


Index to Harper's Magazine, \ to 60. 8vo, cloth, $4 00 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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New Theological Books. 


GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. Com- 
pletion of the Old Testament. 6 vols., illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 each. Also in fine bindings. 


“A work beyond criticism.’’— Churchman. 


IN THE SPIRITUAL 
DruMMOND. Cheaper 


THE NATURAL LAW 
WORLD. By HENry 
edition, $1.50. 

‘The reader as he closes it is left with the depths of his spiritual 
nature stirred,”"—London Church Quarterly Review. 

** If you read only one book this year, let it be Narurat Law.”’— 
Christian Philosophy. 


Historical 


JESUS OF THE EVANGELISTS. His 
Third 


Character Vindicated. By CANON Row. 
edition, reduced, $1.75. 


‘* We commend this book as of great value.” — Churchman, 


A STUDY OF ORIGINS; or, THE PROBLEMS OF 
BEING, OF KNOWLEDGE, AND OF Duty. By 
E. PRESSENSE, D.D. Fourth edition, 513 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 
‘* A master defense of Christianity.”—Znglish Pulpit. 


‘“* He makes the bridge from unbelief to belief a shorter passage than 
Drummond.”’— £fiscopal Register. 


REASONS FOR FAITH IN THIS torH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. JOHN McDowe vt Leavitt, D.D., 
President of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. 12mo, 170 pages. Price, $1.00. Ready. 

‘We have rarely met with a more satisfactory method of presenta- 


tion; showing such a nice proportion of abstract reasoning and illustra- 
tion derived from the domain of science.”’"—Church Press, 


REASONABLE APPREHENSIONS AND REAS- 
SURING HINTS, being designed to attract atten- 
tion to the Nature of Modern Unbelief, and to 
meet some of its Fundamental Assumptions, by 
Rev. HENRY FoormMan, M.A., Rector of Norton, 
Lincoln. A cheap edition ready immediately. 


‘*A contribution of solid value to apologetic literature.’’—Literary 


Churchman. 


PRECIOUS PROMISES; or, LéGur FROM BEYOND. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, I).D., author of ‘ Hours 
with the Bible.’’ 16mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
75 cents. ° 


‘* Full of inspiration.’”’—Christian Union. 


THE TEMPLE, ITS MINISTRY AND SERVICES, 
AS THEY WERE IN THE TIME OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 
D.D. 368 pages. Cheap edition, $1.25. 

It deals with the types and antiquities of the Old Testament, 


which we here see fully developed under the very light of His Presence 
to whom they all had pointed. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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George Routledge & Sons 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


Books of Travel. 


By Aucustus J. C. HARE. 
STUDIES IN RUSSIA. With 30 illustrations. 12mo, 


cloth. $2.00. 


In noticing this book the Churchman says: ‘‘ One of the most inter- 
esting books ever written about this peculiar and still little known 
country. Every page is full of valuable information.” 


| WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. With full-page illus- 
| trations. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


| The New York Times says of this book: “‘ We advise those propos- 
ing to visit Spain to secure a copy of the book and take it with them. 
They will find in it just the kina of matter they require in order rightly 
to appreciate such a country and people as Spain and the Spaniards.” 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 
FLORENCE. Map and Illustrations. 
VENICE. Map and Illustrations. $1.00. 
WALKS IN ROME. $3.50. 
WALKS IN LONDON. 2vols. inone. $3.50. 
CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 
ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. Portraits. 2 vols. 
$5.co. The same, 2 vols. in one, $3.00. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF BARONESS BUNSEN. 


Portraits. 2 vols. in one. $3.00. 


$1.00. 


Morley’s Universal Library. 


A Cheap and Handsome Reissue of 
Master-pieces of the World’s Literature. 


In tastefully cloth-bound and well-printed volumes of 
about 320 pages, for forty cents each. 


The following are now ready : 
. Sheridan’s Plays. 
. Plays from Moliére. 
. Goethe’s Faust, 
. Chronicle of the Cid. 
. Rabelais’ Gargantua, and the Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel. 
. The Prince. By MAacutAvettt. 
. Bacon’s Essays. 
We Foe’s Journal ot the Plague. 
. Locke on Toleration and Civil Government, with Sir Robert 
Filmer’s Patriarcha. 
. Butler’s Analogy ot Religion. 
. Dryden's Virgil. 
. Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft. 
. Herrick’s Hesperides. 
. Coleridge's Table Talk ; with The Ancient Mariner and Christabel. 
. Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 
. Homer's Iliad. Translated by Georce CHAPMAN. 
. Medizval Tales. 
ohrson's Rasselas and Voltaire’s Candide. 
. The Alchemist, and other Plays. By Ben Jonson. 
. Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
. Butler's Hudibras. 
. Ideal Commonwealths; More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Atlantis, 
and Campanella’s City ofthe Sun. 
. Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By GeorGce Cavenptsu ; and Church- 
ard’s Tragedy of Wolsey. 
25 and 26. Don Quixote, in 2 vols. 


NEARLY READY: 
27, Burlesque Plays and Poems, 


IN MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, under 
the able editorship of Prof. Henry Morley, the intention is to bring 
together the works that have gone to make up the world’s thought, 
and to influence the opinions and lives of men. The very low 
price at which these volumes are sold brings within the reach of all 
the great and notable productions of the famous authors that it 
has become part of one’s education to read. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
g Lafayette Place, New York. 


By Drypen, Frevp1na, and others, 
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ARNOLD. BROOKS. | 


THE SONG CELESTIAL. Being a Discourse be- | 
tween Arjuna, Prince of India, and The Supreme | 
Being, under the form of Krishna. Translated 
from the Sanskrit by Epw1n ARNOLD, author of | 
“The Light of Asia.”” 16mo. Cloth, uniform 
with Mr. Arnold's other poems. Price, $1.00. 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLES T. BROOKS. By | 
CHARLES W. WENDTE; and POEMS by Mr. 
BROOKS, selected and edited by W. P. ANDREWS. | 
Handsome cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 


This Memorial Volume will be welcomed by hosts of people who 
knew and loved ‘‘ this persuasive preacher and eminent scholar and 
poet.” An admirable likeness of Mr, Brooks prefaces the volume, 


‘““A SUPERIOR WOMAN is a sweet and tender | 
story of real life in its highest walks. It appears to have been | 
written without a motive, and this omission is one of its charms, 
All the same it has its lessons of patient well doing, its nobility of 
intention, its daily devotion to the needs of the moment, its fine 
manners its reverence for /es convenances, The conversations are 


BOOK NEWS. 





life-like talks, and not studied speeches. The scene is in the 
region of New York, and the reader feels as if he must have met 
some of the per onages, so familiar are they. 

“« The work is classed among the ‘ No Name Series,’ and while it is 
less thrilling than some of its predecessors, it possesses a delightful 
tranquillity, which will make it a favorite with the public. Whosoever 
its author is, he or she—more than likely a woman—is familiar with the 
speech and usages of good society, and falls with an agreeable natural- 
ness into all its tones of thought and tastes,”’—says the Home Journal, 
Price, $1.00. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, 


Boston. 


GOOD READING. 





BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 

A Novel. By RosA NOUCHETTE CAREY, author of 
‘*Robert Ord’s Atonement,” ‘‘ Not Like Other 
Girls,”’ etc. 12mo, paper cover, 25 cents. Attrac- 
tively bound in cloth, ink and gold ornaments, 
50 cents. 

‘““O TENDER DOLORES.” 

A Novel. By the “ DucueEss,’’ author of “In Dur- 
ance Vile,” ‘‘ Doris,’’ ‘‘ Phyllis,” etc.- 12mo, paper 
cover, 25 cents. Attractively bound in cloth, ink 
and gold ornaments, 50 cents. 


A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN, 

AND OTHER STorIEs. By the ‘ DucHEss,” author of 
‘‘O Tender Dolores,”’ ‘‘ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
etc. I2mo, paper cover, 25 cents. Attractively 
bound in cloth, ink and gold ornaments, 50 cents. 

THE TEN LAWS OF HEALTH ; 

Or, How DISEASES ARE PRODUCED AND PREVENTED ; 
AND FAMILY GUIDE TO PROTECTION AGAINST 
EPIDEMIC DISEASES AND OTHER DANGEROUS 
INFECTIONS. By J. R. Biack, M.D. Crown 
8vo. Extra cloth, $2.00. ° 


For sale by all heoledlions, o wilt be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
. . | 
J. B. Lippincott Company, | 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 
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ESTES & LAURIAT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 
Author of Clarissa Harlowe, with a prefatory 
chapter by Leslie Stephen, and edited by Dr. 
Mangin. Edition limited to 250 numbered copies, 
and illustrated with a finely engraved portrait 
after a painting by Mengs. 12 vols., large 8vo, 
cloth, uncut, with paper title. Price per volume, 


$2.50. 


CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Sterling 
Edition. The first complete edition ever issued 
in America at a popular price. This edition is 
printed from new plates on fine laid paper, and 
illustrated with new and original etchings, photo- 
etchings, and woodcuts. 20 vols., crown, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, $35.00; half calf, $70.00. 


CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Univer- 
sity Edition. Printed at the celebrated Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, from new type on fine 
tinted and calendered paper, and illustrated with 
original etchings, photo-etchings, and woodcuts. 
Uniform with the University editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Shakspere, etc. 10 vols,, 12mo, 
maroon cloth, gilt tops, $17.50; half calf, 


$35.00. 


| CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The People’s 


Edition. The most compact and only cheap 
edition of Carlyle publishedin America. Printed 
from new plates and fully illustrated with wood- 
cuts which do not appear in any other edition. 
Large type. 10 vols., cloth, black and gold, 
$15.00; half calf, $30.00. 


THE DAMON OF DARWIN. The Biogen 
series. By Prof. Elliott Coues. Invaluable in 
psychic research, to those seeking the basis of a 
sound system of psychic science. It applies 
the established principles of evolution, as held by 
biologists and physicists, to the solution of the 
highest problems in spiritual philosophy, namely, 
the development and probable destiny of the 
Soul. The work forms the natural sequel and 
complement to the same author’s Biogen. 
1 vol., 16mo, parchment covers, 75 cents. 


A BUDDHIST CATECHISM, according to the 
Canon of the Southern Church. By Henry S. 
Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. 
Approved and recommended by H. Sumangala, 
principal of the Widyodaya Parivena. First 
American from the Fourteenth Ceylonese Thou- 
Sand. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Prof. Coues. An authentic and authoritative 
exposition of Buddhistic religious and philo- 
sophical teachings. 1 vol., 16mo, parchment 
covers, 75 cents. 


Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
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IN PAPER COVERS. 
50 CENTS EACH. 
The Lady or the Tiger ? 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 
3y FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Guerndale: an Old Story. 
By J. S. of Dale. 


Newport ; a Novel. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


An Echo of Passion. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


In the Distance. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


The Diamond Lens, 
By Fitz-JAMEs O'BRIEN. 


My House: an Ideal. 


By O. B. BUNCE. 


John Bull and his Island. 
By MAx O'RELL. 


Old Creole Days. 
By GEorGE W. CABLE. In two parts, each complete ; 
per part, 30 cents. 


Eleventh thousand. 


MRS. F. H. BURNETT’S EARLIER 
STORIES: 

PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON. 40 cents. 

KATHLEEN. 40 cents. 

LINDSAY'S LUCK. 

THEO. 30 cents. 

MRS. CRESPIGNY. 


30 cents. 


30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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PROGRESS IN OUR LITERATURE. 


Now that Mr. James Russell Lowell has made his 
choice of residence in our favor, and begun again his 
life on this side of the Atlantic, he gives us an addi- 
tional cause for congratulation in his promise of a 
biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne. There is in this 
association of names a fitness corresponding to the 
appropriateness of the life of Emerson by Dr. 
Holmes. It is another tie binding still more closely 
the group of New England writers of whom Emerson 
is the oldest and Lowell the youngest, who have 
united in their writings half a century of our litera- 
ture, and whose influence in forming that literature 
has been commanding and essential. 

When they were beginning their careers, fifty years 
ago, but two of the writers flourishing then were destined 


to endure the test of time. Irving, in the height of his 


popularity, and Bryant, writing sparingly after his boy- 
ish leap into the front rank of poets, had begun worthily 
Starting with 


the expression of the new national life. 
an impetus and an inheritance from the culture of 
Europe, the difficulty was then, as now, to use the 
mother literature, but not servilely copy it. Never- 
theless, a new influence, that of the surroundings of a 
new continent and nation, was felt at once, and Irving 
and Bryant in widely different work initiated distinc- 
tive and valued traits of the coming literature. Half 
an English author as Irving was, yet his best work is 
the American part—the reflection of the gayety, the 
broad humor, the light and warmth of colonial life 
inspiring his master-pieces, Knickerbocker’s History 
and the Hudson legends. He was our first great 
humorist. And around and beyond the settlers’ homes 
Bryant finds the seriousness, the sense of immensity 
and grandeur that might well belong to the dweller in 
a new land who has brought with him the culture of 
the Old World. 

Much fuller development marks the period follow- 
ing—the time of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier. Patriotism, dialect, 
home life, a lofty philosophy, quaintness of wit, and 
mysterious romance, have now found rich and varied 


expression. The new sources of inspiration are in 
part uncovered, and.to find the American product in 
the happy result is a question of the day for critics. 

We are drawing toward the close of this activity of 
a half-century. Hawthorne and Emerson and Long- 
fellow are now freshly known to us only through 
other writers, and somewhat ungracious as it may be 
to look at the coming change, when so much ripeness 
and mellowness of years is still delighting us with 
accustomed grace and power, yet new faces are at the 
door. 

What is the tendency towards national expression 
in the younger generation of writers? Is there more 
or less of the echo of Europe? By what signs may 
we look for what in the best sense should be American 
traits? Let the marked interest in our history, colonial 
and national, be one answer to these questions. The 
abstract and brief chronicle are giving way to local 
studies and pictures, and to the development of theo- 
ries of government. McMaster, Fiske, and Higgin- 
son lead the way in vivid painting and masterly dis- 
In fiction this is also true of the writings of 
our foremost authors. We see that if the original 
impulse derived from England is still predominant 
and destined to rule, yet there are many elements to 
unite in the coming American amalgam. In Dr. 
Sevier, five dialects of as many different nationalities 
strongly influence the language of the story; while 


another, the negro, where most at home, is conspicu- 


cussion. 


ous by its absence. 

Realism in fiction, the close and almost painful 
analysis, not to say vivisection, of characters, a fea- 
ture by no means confined to America, is giving us at 
present a somewhat embittered enjoyment of our 
hours for novel reading. Yet of romantic treatment 
of an effective subject, we have had recently a bril- 
liant example in Ramona, Other notable stories 
showing variety, artistic finish, and freshness of inter- 
est, are readily suggested. Daisy Miller, The Lady 
of the Aroostook, and Rudder Grange, are among the 
best types. Our full list of short stories and their 
excellence are the admiration and despair of English 


rivals, 
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For all the rest, a friendly critic advises us in a 


single word—Wait. 


‘‘Our national character, with 


its feverish, impatient throbs, wants the dignity of 


repose. 


We seem to live in the midst of a battle— 


there is such a din, such a hurrying to and fro. In 


the streets of a crowded city, it is difficult to move 


slowly, in the press of our life to be calm. 


In this 


stress of wind and tide, all professions seem to drag 


their anchors and are swept out into the main, 


voices of the present say—Come ! 


the past say—Wait !”’ 


The 
But the voices of 


A CLEAR CASE OF PLAGIARISM. 
Number 14 of Harper's Handy Series is entitled A 


Hard Knot, and purports to be written by Charles 


Gibbon, the well-known author of several English 


novels. 


A comparison by means of “the deadly 


parallel column ” makes it quite clear that the writer 


has stolen freely from Emile Gaboriau's L'affaire 


Lerouge. 


L’AFFAIRE LEROUGE, 


[From a translation published 
more than ten years ago.) 


“‘Ts Madame Gerdy visible ?’’ 
asked old Tabaret of the girl who 
opened the door; and, without 
waiting for an answer, he walked 
into the room like a man assured 
that his presence cannot be in- 
ee and ought to be agree- 
able. 


A single candle lighted the 
drawing-room, which was not in 
its accustomed order. ‘The small 
marble-top table, usually in the 
middle of the room, had been 
rolled into a corner. Madame 
Gerdy’s large arm-chair was near 
the window; a newspaper, al 
crumpled, lay before it on the 
carpet. The amateur detective 
took in the whole at a glance. 


“ Has any accident happened? ”’ 
he asked of the girl. 

“Do not speak of it, sir: we 
have just had a fright! oh, sucha 
fright!’’ 

** What was it? tell me quick- 

' 

“You know that madame has 
been ailing for the last month. 
She has eaten, I may say, almost 
nothing. This morning, even, she 
said to me ’’— 

“Yes, yes! but this evening ?”’ 

** After her dinner, madame went 
into the drawing-room as usual. 
She sat down and took up one of 
M., Noel's newspapers. Scarcely 
had she begun to read when she 
uttered a great cry,—oh,a terrible 
cry! We hastened to her ; madame 
had fallen on to the floor as one 
dead. M. Noel raised her in his 
arms, and carried her into her 
room. I wanted to fetch the doc- 
tor, sir, but he said there was no 
need ; he knew what was the mat- 
ter with her,” 

** And how is she now? ”’ 

“She has come to her senses; 
that is to say, I suppose so; for 
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“‘Is Mrs. Burnett in?’’ he in- 
quired when the housemaid open- 
ed the door, and he walked straight 
into the parlor as if it had been 
his own house, 


The parlor was well furnished, 
and was made a pleasant cham- 
ber by the tidiness and tasteful 
arrangement which Sarah pre- 
served; but at a glance Hadden 
perceived that on the present 
occasion the room was in decided 
disorder, 

The sofa was shoved over to 
the window, one chair was over- 
turned, the other chairs and table 
were out of their places ; on the 
floor lay a crumpled copy of the 
Daily Mail, and ounplling in- 
dicated confusion. 

‘* Has anything happened?” he 
demanded, quickly. 

“Oh, sir, there’s something 
awfu’!’’ she cried, with hands 
raised to her eyes. 

** What is it—what is it?” 


“*You know that for the last 
month the mistress has been poor- 
ly. She eats nothing, and this 
morning—”’ 

“Yes, yes, but this evening?” 

“ After dinner she took up the 
‘om to read the news; but she 

ad scarcely looked at it when 
she gave a scream—such¢a horri- 
ble scream! Miss Sarah and me 
ran into the room, and the mis- 
tress was lying on the floor as if 
she was dead, We carried her 
to her bed-room, and I wanted to 
go for the doctor; but Miss Sarah 
said no, it wasna sickness that 
was the matter wi’ her, and that 
she knew what it was.”’ 


** And how is she now?”’ 
‘*She's come-to again—that is, 
1 suppose she has, for Miss Sarah 


M. Noel made me leave the room. 
All that I do know is, that a little 
while ago she was talking, and 
talking very loudly too, for | heard 
her. Ah, sir, it is all the same, 
very strange !”’ 

** What is strange ?’’ 

“ What I heard Madame Gerdy 
say to M. Noel.”’ 

“‘Ah ha! my girl!’’ sneered 
old Tabaret; ‘so you listen at 
key-holes, do you?” 

“‘No, sir, 1 assure you; but 
madame cried out like one lost. 
She said ”’— 

“‘My girl!’’ interrupted old 
Tabaret severely, ‘‘ one always 
hears wrong through key-holes. 
Ask Manette if that is not so,’’ 


The poor girl, thoroughly con- 
fused, sought to excuse herself. 

‘* Enough, enough !’’ said the 
old man, ‘‘ Return to your work : 
you need not disturb M. Noel; I 
can wait for him very well here.” 


And satisfied with the reproot he 
had administered, he picked up 
the newspaper, and seated himself 
beside the fire, placing the candle 
near him so as to poe with ease. 
A minute had scarcely elapsed 
when he in his turn bounded in 
his chair, and stifled a cry of in- 
stinctive terror and _ surprise. 
These were the first words that 
met his eye. 


** A horrible crime has plunged 
the village of La Jonchere in con- 
sternation. A poor widow, named 
Lerouge, who enjoyed the general 
esteem and love of the commu- 
nity, has been assassinated in her 
home. The officers of the law 
have made the usual preliminary 
investigations, and everything 
leads us to believe that the police 
are already on the track of the 
author of this dastardly crime.’ 


“ Thunder!’’ said old Tabaret 
to himself, ‘can it be that 
Madame Gerdy ?’’—The idea but 
flashed across his mind; he fell 
back into his chair, and, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, murmured,— 
“ Really this affair of La Jonchere 
is driving me out of my senses! 
I can think of nothing but this 
Widow Lerouge, I shall be see- 
ing her in everything now.”” An 
uncontrollable curiosity caused 
him to peruse the entire paper. 
He foynd nothing, however, with 
the exception of those lines, to 
justify or ex; lain a tainting fit, a 
cry, or even the slightest emotion, 


“* This coincidence is extremely 
singular,” thought the incorrigible 
police agent. ‘Lhen, noticing that 
the newspaper was slightly torn 
at the lower part, and crumpled, 
as if by a convulsive grasp, he 
repeated,—‘‘ It is very strange !’’ 


At this moment the door of 
Madame Gerdy’s bed-room open- 
ed, and Noel appeared on the 
threshold. Without doubt the 
accident to his mother had greatly 
excited him; for he was very 
pale, and his countenance, ordi- 
narily so calm, wore an expression 
of great oe, He appeared sur- 
prised to see M. Tabaret. 
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sent me out of the room. All that 
I ken is, that she has been speak- 
ing for the last hour at whiles— 
and very loud, for I heard her, 
Oh, it was awfu’!’’ 


“What was awfu’?”” 
Ta What the mistress was say- 
ing.”’ 
“‘Eh, lass, were you listen- 
ing?” 


“‘No, no, maister! I wasna 
listening ; but the mistress cried 
out as if she was ruined and lost, 
and she said—’’ 

‘*Stop,” interrupted Mr. Had- 
den, raising his hand warningly, 
**stop, my lass; listeners never 
hear anything good at a key- 
hole.’”’ 

The girl was confused, and 
tried to exculpate herself. 

* That will do,”’ he said, with 
some severity, ‘If you promise to 
mind your own business, and 
leave the affairs of your mistress 
alone, I will say nothing. You 
need not call Miss Sarah; I will 
wait until she comes,”’ 

The girl retired, and Hadden, 
satisfied with the lesson he had 
given her, picked up the news- 
paper, and still keeping his hat 
and umbrella in his hand, settled 
himself by the window to read, 

He had scarcely been seated 
for more than a couple of min- 
utes when he bounded to his feet 
with acry of amaze and alarm. 
He had been startled by this para- 
graph: 

“Mysterious MuRDER IN 
Port-Dunpas.—Consi_ erable ex- 
citement prevails in the district 
of Port-Dundas by the discovery 
which has just been made that a 
widow woman, named Jean Gor- 
bal, has been murdered in her 
own house. For two days the 
house has been closed, and on 
the door being forced open by 
the authorities, the poor woman 
was found lying dead by the fire- 
place, with two stabs in the back. 
The police are on the track of 
the supposed criminals, and every 
exertion is being made to appre- 
hend them. We will give partic- 
ulars of this sad and mysterious 
event in our next edition.” 

“Thunder! ’’ exclaimed Had- 
den. “Is it possible that Mrs. 
Burnett can have any acquaint- 
ance—”’ 

He gave himself a shake and 
sat down, wiping his brow with 
his handkerchief. 

“‘T think this affair will drive 
me crezy,”” he muttered. “1 can 
see nothing, hear nothing, that I 
do not associate with the woman 
Gorbal. _Ridiculous.”’ 

Curiosity, however, led him to 
examine this paper closely, and 
among all its contents he could 
discover nothing, save the para- 
graph quoted, which could afford 
the slightest clew to the cause of 
Mrs. Burnett’s sudden indisposi- 
tion. There was not another line 
that could have caused the faint- 
est emotion, 

It was singular, and, stiil more 
singular, the side of the paper 
close to the paragraph was crum- 
pled, and partially torn, as if by 
the spasmodic grip of a nervous 
hand. 

“* Most extraordinary !’’ gasped 
the detective, fixing his glasses on 
his nose. 

The door at this moment opened, 
and Sarah appeared on the thres- 
hold. She was pallid as death, 
and her unusually calm, resolute 
face indicated suffering and 
trouble of the mind in an intense 
degree, She seemed to be aston- 
ished by the presence of Mr. 
Hadden. 
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“Ah, my dear Noel!” cried 
the old fellow, ‘‘ Ease my anxie- 
ty. How is your mother?’’; 


‘Madame Gerdy is as well as 
can be expected,”’ 

** Madame Gerdy!’’ repeated 
the old fellow with an air of aston- 
ishment ; then he continued, *‘ It 
is plain you have been seriously 
alarmed,” 


“In truth,’’ replied the barris- 
ter, seating himself, ‘‘ 1 have ex- 
perienced a rude shock.’’ 

Noel was visibly making the 
greatest efforts to appear calm, to 
listen to the old lew, and to 
answer him, M. ‘Tabaret, full of 
anxiety, perceived nothing. ‘‘ At 
least, my dear boy,”’ said he, “ tell 
me how this happened !’’ 

The young man hesitated a 
moment, as if debating with him- 
self. No doubt he was unprepar- 
ed for this point blank question, 
and knew not what answer to 
make; at last he replied, ‘‘ Mad- 
ame Gerdy has received a severe 
blow in learning from a paragraph 
in this paper that a woman in 
whom she took a strong interest 
has been murdered.” 

“Well I never!”’ cried old 
Tabaret. 

The old fellow was s aston- 
ished, that he almost betrayed 
himself, and revealed his connec- 
tion with the police. He was on 
the point of saying :—‘‘ What! 
your mother knew the Widow Le- 
rouge’’’ By an effort he restrain- 
ed himself. He had more trouble 
to hide his satisfaction, for he 
was delighted to find himself so 
unexpectedly on the trace of the 
antecedents of the victim of La 
Jonchere. 

**She was,’ continued Noel, 
“the slave of Madame Gerdy, 
devoted to her in every way! 
She would have sacrificed herself 
for her ata sign from her hand.” 


‘Then you, my dear friend, 


you knew this poor woman ! 


“* 1 had not seen her fora very 
long time,”’ replied Noel, whose 
voice seemed broken by emotion, 
“but I knew her well. I ought 
even to say I loved her tenderly. 
She was my nurse,” 

“She, this woman’”’ 
mered old Tabaret. 

This time he was thunderstruck. 
Widow Lerouge Noels nurse? 
He was most unfortunate. Provi- 
dence had evidently chosen him 
for its instrument, and was lead- 
ing him by the hand. He was 
about to obtain all the informa- 
tion, which half an hour ago he 
had almost despaired of procur- 
ing. He remained seated betore 
Noel amazed and speechless. Yet 
he understood, that, unless he 
would compromise himself, he 
must speak. ‘“‘ It is a great mis- 
fortune,’” he murmured at last. 


stam- 


** What it is for Madame Gerdy, 
I cannot say,’”’ replied Noel with 
a gloomy air, “‘ but, for me, itis an 
overwhelming misfortune! 1 am 
struck to the heart by the blow 
which has slain this poor woman 
Her death, M. Tabaret, has an- 
nihilated all my dreams of the 
future, and probabiy overthrown 
my most cherished hopes. I had 
to avenge myself for cruel injuries ; 
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‘* My dear Sarah,”’ said the 
"ee man, advancing quickly to 
er and taking her hands, “ tell 
me at once what has happened 
to your mother, and if she is bet- 
ter.”” 

‘* Mistress Burnett is as well as 
possible.”” 

‘* Mistress Burnett !’’ he ejacu- 
lated, puzzled by this new form 
adapted by Sarah in speaking of 
her mother ; but he went on kind- 
ly: ‘* I see you have been greatly 
agitated.”’ 

“Yes, I have sustained a cruel 
shock.” 

She was evidently trying hard, 
trying with ali the strength she 
possessed, to maintain an air of 
calmness: to listen to his ques- 
tions and to answer them quietly 

“* My dear child, at least relieve 
my anxiety by telling me what 
has happened, and how.”’ 

She hesitated, and apparently 
reflected whether or not she 
should satisfy him. She seemed 
to be undecided how to respond, 
but at length : 

‘* Mistress Burnett has been dis- 
tressed by learning from the paper 
thata womanin whom she was 
much interested has been mur- 
dered.”’ 


“Eh! what’ Did your mother 
know Jean Gorbal? ”’ 

He was so much taken by sur- 
prise that he had almost betrayed 
his connection with the detective 
force. He, however, checked 
himself in time, and experienced 
a glow of satisfaction in finding 
himself thus by accident on the 
track of the past history of the 
murdered woman, He concealed 
his gratification with an effort. 


‘The poor woman was in the 
service of Mistress Burnett at one 
time,” said Sarah, speaking still 
with hesitation, and inan agitated 
manner, ‘‘ She was devoted to 
her mistress heart and soul, and 
would have thrown herself into 
the fire to serve her.”’ 

“Then you—you too, Sarah, 
must have known the woman?” 

Sarah had still more difficulty 
in controlling the agitation of her 
voice as she replied : 

“IT have not seen her for a long 
time, but I know her well; more, 
Iwas very tond of her, for she 
was my nurse.”’ 


“*She?—this woman?” 

Mr. Hadden opened his eyes, 
drew a long breath, and felt that 
he was growing sufficiently ex- 
cited to forget alokent the desire 
he entertained to conceal his pri- 
vate occupation, It seemed as if 
Providence had chosen him as the 
instrument of its vengeance and 
guided his hand. The woman 
Gorbal Sarah’s nurse! Here, 
then, he would obtain at once the 
knowledge which, half an hour 
ago, he had almost despaired of 
procuring. 

He remained mute in his sur- 
prise before Sarah, but presently, 
remembering the necessity to say 
something in order to avoid com- 
promising himself; 

‘‘It is an unhappy affair,’ he 
said softly. 

“‘ For Mistress Burnett, I don’t 
know what it may be,”’ she said, 
in that strange, cold tone; ‘ but 
for me, it is a misfortune more 
terrible than you can conceive. 
‘The blow which killed that poor 
woman has stricken my heart 
also. Her death, dear Mr. Had- 
den, has destroyed every dream 
of the future I may have enter- 
tained. I had cruel outrages to 


her death breaks the weapon in 
my hands, and reduces me to de- 
spair, toimpotence. Alas! I am 
indeed unfortunate,”’ 

‘* Have confidence, tell me 
what troubles you, and it will be 
Strange, indeed, if between us 
two—” 

“* Well! yes,” interrupted he, 
“yes, you shall know all. In 
fact, I am tired of carrying all 
alone a secret that is stifling me, 
The part I have been playing 
irritates and wearies me. I have 
need of a friend to console me, 1 
require a counsellor whose voice 
will encourage me, for one is a 
bad judge of his own cause, and 
this crime has plunged me into 
an abyss of hesitations.” 

«You know,” replied M. Ta- 
baret kindly, ‘‘ that I regard you 
as my own son, Do not scruple 
to let me serve you.” 

When Noel and old Tabaret 
were seated face :o face in Noel’s 
study, and the door had been 
carefully shut, the old fellow felt 
uneasy, and said: ‘‘ What if your 
mother should require anything ?”’ 


‘If Madame Gerdy rings,”’ re- 
plied the young man drily, “ the 
servant will attend to her,”’ 

This indifference, this cold dis- 
dain, amazed old ‘Tabaret, accus- 
tomed as he was to the affecticn- 
ate relations always existing be- 
tween mother and son, “ For 
heaven’s sake, Noel,”’ said he, 
* calm yourself. Do not allow 
yourself to be overcome by a feel- 
ing ofirritation. You have, I see, 
some little pique against your 
mother, which you will have for- 
gotten to-morrow. Don’t speak 
of her in this icy tone; but tell 
me what you mean by calling her 
Madame Gerdy ?”’ 

““Wh.t I mean?” rejoined the 
barrister in a hollow tone,— 
‘‘what I mean?” Then rising 
from his arm-chair, he took several 
strides about the room, and, re- 
turning to his place near the old 
fellow said.—‘* Because, M, Ta- 
baret, Madame Gerdy is not my 
mother !’’ 

This sentence fell like a heavy 
blow on the head of the amateur 
detective. ‘‘Oh?”’ he said, in 
the tone one assumes when reject- 
ing an absurd proposition, ‘‘do 
you really know what you are 
saying, Noel? Is it credible? Is 
it probable?” 

“Is it improbable,’’ replied 
Noel with a peculiar emphasis 
which was habitual to him: “it 
is incredible, if you will; but yet 
it is true. That is to say, for 
thirty-three years, ever since my 
birth, this woman has played a 
most marvellous and we 
comedy, to ennoble and enric 
her son,—for she has a son,—at 
my expense !’’ 

** My friend,’’ commenced old 
Tabaret, who in the background 
of the picture presented by this 
singular revelation saw again the 
— of the murdered Widow 

rouge. 

““Was ever man,” continued 
he, “‘ more cruelly deceived, more 
miserably aol, than I have 
been! I, who loved this woman, 
who knew not how to show my 
affection for her, who, for her 
sake, sacrificed my youth! How 
she must have laughed at me! 
Her infamy dates trom the mo- 
ment when for the first time she 
took me on her knees ; and, until 
these few days past, she has sus- 
tained without faltering her exe- 
crable role. Her love for me was 
nothing but hypocrisy! her devo- 
tion, falsehood! her caresses, 
lies! And I adored her! Ah! 


avenge, cruel wrongs to set right 
and that poor woman’s death has 
rendered me powerless, helpless, 
miserable.,’”’ 

‘Speak, Sarah ! confide in me, 
as you have always done.” 


‘* Yes, you shall know all,”’ she 
said, in a low, deliberate tone; 
“‘] have been trying to bear a 
burden that is too heavy for me, 
trying to keepa secret that is kill- 
ing me. I have need of a wise, 
true friend to guide and help me, 
for this has filled me with hesita- 
tion and fear.” 


“You know, Sarah, that you 
are to me as a child of my own 
might have been,” said the old 
man, tenderly, having now con- 
trolled his passion; ‘‘and you 
know that I will help you if man 
can do so.” 

She stood opposite to himat 
the corner of the table, pallid as 
marble and as coldly calm, 

‘What if your mother calls?” 
he said, glancing at the bolted 
door. 

“If Mistress Burnett wants 
anything the servants will attend 
to her.” 

This indifference and coldness 
in a daughter who had hitherto 
been so affectionate and dutiful 
was another subject of amaze to 
Hadden. 

‘Come, come, Sarah! I see 
you have had a little tiff with 
your mother ; but why this affec- 
tation of persisting in speaking of 
her as M/istress Burnett ?”’ 


“Why,” cried Sarah, in a 
choking voice, ‘“‘ why—édecause 
Mistress Burnett is not my 
mother.” 


“Impossible! My dear child, 
do you know what you are say- 
ing? It is nonsense! ”’ 


“ Nonsensical and impossible as 
it may seem, it is the truth,”’ she 
retorted firmly. “‘ For twenty-one 
years, that is to say, since the 
date of my birth, this woman has 
played the most marvellous, cun- 
ning, and treacherwus part it is 
possible for a woman to play; all 
for the advantage of = own 
daughter—for she has a daughter 
—and to my detriment.”’ 

Mr. Hadden was silent. for in 
this strange declaration he saw 
the faint shadow of the murdered 
woman, 


‘Ah, you may well say it is 
impossible,’’ she went on excited- 
ly; “for who could believe that 
she could have been the infamous 
creature she is? Who could have 
believed that from the moment 
when she first took me on her 
knee she has deceived me with 
hypocritical affection, kissed me 
with the kiss of Judas? And I 
loved her, never wear'ed of doing 
a daughter's work for her, never 
complained of any sacrifice I had 
to make for her comfort; while 
she was blinding me with her false 
love, r bbing me of my name and 
fortune to bestow them on her own 
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child. Oh, it was cruel—it was 


why can I not take back all the 
baseness beyond credence? ”’ 


embraces I bestowed on her in 
exchange for her Judas kisses? 
And for what was all this heroism 
of deception, this caution, this 
duplicity? ‘To betray me more 
securely, to despoil me, to rob 
me!’’ 


We might fill Book News with extracts giving 
further evidence of this palpable fraud. Harper and 
Brothers have doubtless reprinted A Hard Knot from 
the English edition. The English publisher and 


Mr. Gibbon must be held accountable. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, born at Litchfield, Conn., 
June 14, 1812, is the daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
a Presbyterian minister. At the age of thirteen she 
entered the Female Seminary at Hartford, of which 
her sister Catherine was the principal, and two years 
afterwards became a teacher in that institution. In 
1832 she went with her family to Cincinnati, and 
in 1836 married Professor Calvin E. Stowe, of Lane 
Seminary. 

She first attracted public attention as a writer of 
great versatility and promise by a charming sketch, 
entitled Uncle Tim, written in 1834 for the Semicolon 
Club, and afterwards published with additions, in 
1849, under the title of Mayflower; or, Sketches of 
Scenes and Characters among the Descendants of 
the Pilgrims. In 1850 she accompanied her husband, 
who had been appointed to a professorship in Bowdoin 
College, to Brunswick. 

Just at this time the fugitive slave law was passed, 
and Mrs. Stowe, who had always felt a deep interest 
in the slaves, and often concealed them in her house, 
commenced in June, 1851, in the National Era, an 
anti-slavery newspaper published in Washington, a 
serial story written for the purpose of exposing the 
system of slavery, and with no expectation of reward. 
This story was afterwards published in two volumes, 
under the title of Uncle Tom's Cabin, and achieved 
an unprecedented success. In four years 313,000 
copies had been printed in the United States alone, 
probably as many more in Great Britain. It has been 
translated into all the principal European and into 
several Asiatic languages, including, it is said, the 
Chinese and Japanese. Mrs. Stowe was violently 
assailed by the friends of slavery, and the truth of 
her representations questioned. ‘To prove their accu- 
racy, she published in 1853 a Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, “giving the original facts upon which the 
story was founded, together with corroborative state- 
ments in verification of the work.” 

In the summer of 1853 she visited Europe, and met 
with a most enthusiastic reception throughout Eng- 
land; and in the following year published an account 
of her European experiences, in the form of letters 
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written to her friends at home, under the title ot 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. 

In 1868 the Countess Guiccioli published her Recol- 
lections of Lord Byron, which contained some severe 
reflections on the character of Lady Byron. To this 
work Mrs. Stowe wrote a paper in reply, entitled 
The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life, which appeared 
in the AMantic Monthly in September, 1869, and ex- 
cited much comment. This article was then extended 
into a volume, called Lady Byron Vindicated. 

From 1868 to 1870 she was one of the editors of 
Hearth and Home, a New York weekly literary jour- 
nal, and for many years has contributed to the 4//an- 
tic Monthly. 

Mrs. Stowe'’s stories, though written mainly for peri- 
odicals, have been successively issued in volume form. 
Among the most popular are: Dred: a tale of the 
Great Dismal Swamp, 1856 (republished in 1866 under 
the title of Nina Gordon), The Minister's Wooing, 
The Pearl of Orr's Island, Agnes of Sorrento, Old- 
town Folks, and My Wife and I. 

The following is a list of her writings: The May- 
flower; or, Sketches of Scenes and Characters among 
the Descendants of the Pilgrims. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Four Ways of Observing the Sabbath. Uncle Tim, 
and other Tales. Earthly Care a Heavenly Discipline. 
Liberty Tracts: No. 1. The Two Altars, or Two 
Pictures in One and Let Every Man mind his own 
Business. The Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin. The 
Unfaithful Steward, and other Tales. Uncle Sam’s 
Emancipation. Temperance Tales. Worldly Amuse- 
ments, or The Dancing School. Worldly Conformity : 
the Cause and the Cure. The Interior Life, etc. (pt. 
1-3 of a series entitled The Christian Diadem). 
Augusta Howard. The Coral Ring. Autographs for 
Freedom. The Bible the Sure Source of Comfort. 
Make to Yourselves Friends, or A Text Explained. 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. Geography for 
Children. Tales and Sketches of New England Life. 
Dred: a tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. Tales and 
Sketches. Our Charlie, and what to do with him. 
The Minister's Wooing. The Dancing School (pt. 7 
of The Fairy Ring). The Pearl of Orr’s Island: a 
story of the Coast of Maine. Tales of Truth and 
Kindness. Edward Howard, Cousin William, and 
other interesting Tales. Agnes of Sorrento. Reply 
on behalf of the Women of America to the Christian 
Address of many thousand Women of Great Britain. 
The Ravages of a Carpet. House and Home Papers. 
Religious Poems. Stories about our Dogs. Little 
Foxes, or The Insignificant Little Habits which mar 
Domestic Happiness. Light after Darkness: religious 
poems. ()ueer Little People. The Daisy's First 
Winter, and other Stories. The Chimney Corner 
(tales). Men of our Times: biographical sketches. 
Oldtown Folks. Lady Byron Vindicated: a history 
of the Byron controversy from its beginning, in 1816, 
to the present time, 1870. Little Pussy Willow. 
Oldtown Fireside Stories. Pink-and-White Tyranny. 
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My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's History. 
Palmetto Leaves. Woman in Sacred History. We 
and our Neighbors ; or, The Records of an Unfashion- 
able Street (a sequel to My Wife and I). Deacon 
Pitkin’s Farm, and Christ's Christmas Presents. 
Betty's Bright Idea, and other Stories. Footsteps of 
the Master. Poganuc People, their Loves and Lives, 
Mrs. Stowe wrote the introduction to her sister Caroline 
Beecher’s Incarnation; to C. L. Balfour's Morning 
Dewdrops; and to C. Beecher’s David and his Throne. 
In conjunction with C. E. Beecher, The American 
Woman’s Home; and she was one of the writers of 
Six of One by Half-Dozen of the Other. 

Women of the Day. 


THE BOOKWORM. 


We flung the close-kept casement wide ; 
The myriad atom-play 

Streamed, with the mid-day’s glancing tide, 
Across him as he lay; 

Only the unused summer gust 

Moved the thin hair of Dryasdust. 


The notes he writ were barely dry ; 
The entering breeze’s breath 
Fluttered the fruitless casuistry, 
Checked at the leaf where Death— 
The final commentator—thrust 
His cold “ Here endeth Dryasdust.”’ 


O fool and blind! The leaf that grew, 
The opening bud, the trees, 

The face of men, he nowise knew, 
Or careless turned from these 

To delve, in folios’ rust and must, 

The tomb he lived in, dry as dust. 


He left, for mute Salmasius, 
The lore a child may teach,— 
For saws of dead Libanius, 
The sound of uttered speech; 
No voice had pierced the sheep-skin crust 
That bound the heart of Dryasdust. 


And so, with none to close his eyes, 
And none to mourn him dead, 

He in his dumb book-Babel lies 
With gray dust garmented. 

Let be; Pass on. It is but just— 

These were thy gods, O Dryasdust ! 


Dig we his grave where no birds greet,— 
He loved no song of bird ; 

Lay we his bones where no men meet, — 
He loved no spoken words ; 

He let his human-nature rust— 

Write his ic /acet in the dust. 


From At the Sign of the Lyre, by Austin Dobson. 
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THE LATE MRS. EWING. 


The death of Mrs. Ewing in the prime of her pow- 
ers and in the full tide of her popularity has fallen 
upon her readers with a heavy sense of personal loss. 
The second of the eight children of Dr. and Mrs. 
Gatty, she inherited talent from them both, and 
became the recognized leader of her brothers and sis- 
ters. This was but natural, for she was not only the 
best story-teller amongst them, but was relatively 
much older than any of them in her thoughts and 
ways. So she became their Aunt Julie, or Aunt Judy, 
as the little ones called her. Then she projected Zhe 
Gunpowder Plot, an illustrated magazine of the 
children’s stories, sketches, verses, and jokes, which 
soon ran the round of an amused circle of family 
friends. Meanwhile, the nurseries were no longer 
needed, and these were converted into a private the- 
atre, where she again took the lead as playwright and 
actress, whilsther brother, Alfred Scott Gatty, now the 
popular song-writer, became musical conductor, and 
her brother Stephen scene-painter, to the family com- 
pany. Here the humorous side of her nature found 
full play ; for she was always an excellent mimic, a 
delightful wag, and the more extravagantly funny her 
part, the more freely she threw herself into it. 

But her education had its serious side. Mrs. 
Gatty, who was a solid scholar as well as a musician 
and artist, was determined her children should not be 
mere smatterers, and that the studies of her girls 
should be as severe as those of her boys; but she was 
at the same time most careful to watch for and encour- 
age the natural bent of each one of them. Thus 
Juliana Gatty became well acquainted with the mod- 
ern languages, studied the classics, and went through 
a considerable course of theological and philosophi- 
cal reading, at the same time that her special tastes 
for writing and painting were judiciously cultivated. 

Her artistic talent as a colorist suggests a com- 
parison between her literary bent and her mother’s. 
Mrs. Gatty’s stories show a singular perception of 
form—a perception of its kind quite as remarkable as 
that of which her etchings oftrees give evidence; but 
as an artist with her brush and pen she was deficient 
incolor. The very reverse holds true of herdaughter, 
who was a brilliant colorist, but had to contend against 
a weakness in form both in her writing and painting. 
We should even hazard the conviction that in order 
to trammel her vivid imagination she ultimately 
schemed out her plot to its minutest details before she 
put her pen to paper. Her nursery stories suggested 
Aunt Judy’s Tales to her mother; hence also the 
origin of Aunt Judy's Magazine, conducted by Mrs. 
Gatty between the years 1866-1873; but before this, 
in the year 1862, appeared Melchior’s Dream, and 
other Stories, to which her mother wrote a preface 
introducing her daughter to the literary public. Two 
years afterwards Juliana Gatty became the wife of 
Alexander Ewing, a man of very varied talent—wit- 
ness his admirable translation of Jean Paul Richter’s 
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Fruit and Flower Pieces, and his hymn, Jerusalem the 
Golden, which is by no means the best of his musical 
compositions, though unfortunately the public have 
not yet had the advantage of appreciating his higher 
powers as a musician, She threw herself with delight 
into her husband's studies, learned Hebrew from him, 
and later on set in a delightful literary shape his transla- 
tions from the Turkish. Major Ewing's influence upon 
these Tales of Khojah no doubt did much to develop 
and discipline his wife’s literary style, and to her union 
with him must be attributed the writing of such military 
stories as Jackanapes and The Story of a Short Life. 

Upon her mother’s death she for a while edited 
Aunt Judy in conjunction with her sister, but subse- 
quently left the conduct of it to her, though still con- 
tributing largely to it; indeed, in its columns most of 
her stories have seen the light. Amongst these, spe- 
cial mention should be made of Jackanapes (her best 
story in her own estimation), Jan of the Windmill, 
A Flat Iron for a Farthing, From Six to Sixteen, and 
The Story of a Short Life, which, as we mentioned a 
fortnight ago, was published in book form on the day 
of her death. ‘The tales she wrote illustrated them- 
selves, yet they attracted and stimulated the genius of 
such artists as Mrs. Allingham and Mr. Caldecott, 
some of whose best work is to be found within the 
covers of her books. 

Of late years she had been in very delicate health ; 
but she possessed such activity of mind and vivacity 
of nature, that she continued to devote herself to her 
booksand correspondence, her friends and her flowers, 
with a vigor that made her early end most unexpected, 
although at the last she had suffered from a painful and 
tedious illness. She bore her sufferings with great 
patience, and retained her own bright intellect to the 
last. 

She is the best of English story-tellers for children ; 
for she was one of themselves and yet something 
more—the very genius of childhood’s April weather, 
with its quick, delightful changes from tears to smiles, 
from smiles to tears, and with all its fresh promises, 
In such radiant spring weather, too long withheld 
from many sufferers, and amid her favorite flowers, 
she was laid to her long rest by the hands she most 


loved. Atheneum. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL APPEAL, 

“Cud yo’ help me er little dis mawnin’, boss?” 
inquired a limping old darkey. ‘‘I’se de erigernal 
Uncle Tom in Mistah Hennery Wa'd Beechah's story, 
entitled ‘Dat Little Ole Log Cabin in de Lane.” My 
name is Harris, sah, Geo’ge Harris. I’se tryin’ ter 
raise money enough to git obber ter Brooklyn.” 

“No,” smiled the gentleman importuned, ‘I don’t 
believe I can do anything for you to-day, Uncle Tom.” 

‘Has yo’ nebber read dat book menshuned, sah ?”’ 

‘“*No, I never did.” 

“Den yer eddicashun hab ben sadly neglected, boss. 
I tuks yer fo’ er gemmen of eddicashun, ‘deed I did.” 
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McMASTER’S HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By John Bach McMaster. Vol. II. 8vo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

The second volume of the five in which Mr. McMaster 

proposes to trace the history of the people of the 

United States during the consolidating period of the 

nation, amply fulfills the promise of the first volume, 

and will increase his popularity as an historian. His 
work will not supersede other histories covering the 
whole, or a part, of the same period. But it must be 
remembered that Mr. Bancroft’s labors closed with the 
formation of the Constitution and the establishment of 
the government, and that Mr. Hildreth’s history only 
goes through the first term of Monroe’s administra- 
tion. To both of these, and toa host of inferior or 
less elaborate works, Mr. McMaster’s history is a 
needed supplement. Not only does he cover a period 
so near to our own time that it has not been adequately 
treated by previous writers, but his standpoint is dif- 
ferent from that of his predecessors. To an extent 
which no one of them has aimed at, he has busied 
himself with the common people, their ordinary life, 
opinions, and prejudices, their sayings and doings, 

Hehas made a thorough, but by no means exhaustive, 

study of the newspapers and the pamphlet literature 

of the period. He knows well nearly or quite every- 
thing that was said or done in the Middle States, but 
not so well what was written and transpired in New 

England and in the Southern States. His preference 

for this field of investigation, hitherto so little worked 

over, has occasionally misled him, and he has some- 
times magnified into importance outbursts of popular 
feeling which had no permanent influence on the course 
of events. To his general method of dealing with his 
subject, there can be no well-grounded exception. It 
is only when we come to matters of detail that his 
work is open to criticism, and it is because we rate his 
labors so high that we regret his work is not now 
altogether such as he would himself have wished. 

That it will become so in the repeated editions which 

are sure to be called for, we do not for a moment 

doubt. 

Besides this want of proportion in Mr. McMaster’s 
narrative, there is an occasional want of clearness, so 
that even a careful reader is sometimes in doubt 
whether the historian is merely giving an abstract of 
the contemporaneous arguments on one or the other 
side of a question, or pronouncing his own judgment 
on it. This defect is owing, no doubt, to too great 
haste in the preparation of the work and to careless- 
ness in the proof-reading, of which there are other evi- 
dences in the volume before us. In minute details 
Mr. McMaster is often careless and inaccurate; but it 
must be conceded that none of these slips of a too 
ready pen affect the substance of his work, however 
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much they may annoy an antiquary or a thorough 
historical student. In the first volume there were 
numerous flagrant imitations of Macaulay’s language 
and method; but in the new volume these imitations 
are much less numerous and much less obvious. It is 
still easy to trace Macaulay’s influence; but Mr. 
McMaster now shows a much greater intellectual free- 
dom, and‘his own individuality is far more apparent. 

In his political opinions Mr. McMaster sympathizes 
with the federalists, but he does not hesitate to con- 
demn the blunders which brought swift destruction on 
that great political party. With his general estimate 
of the men and measures of the thirteen years—1790 to 
1803—covered by this volume, we have little fault 
to find, though we should differ with him on some 
minor points. His estimate of Washington is by no 
means so high as that ordinarily held, and which has 
been so brilliantly set forth by Everett and Bancroft 
and Winthrop. After mentioning his death ‘‘in the 
heyday of his glory and his fame,’ he says: *‘ The 
outlines of his biography are known to every school- 
boy in the land. Yet his true biography is still to be 
prepared. General Washington is known to us, and 
President Washington. But George Washington is 
an unknown man. When at last he is set before us 
in his habit as he lived, we shall read less of the cherry- 
tree and more of the man. Naught surely that is 
heroic will be omitted, but side by side with what is 
heroic will appear much that is commonplace. We 
shall behold the great commander repairing defeat 
with marvelous celerity, healing the dissensions of his 
officers, and calming the passions of his mutinous troops. 
But we shall also hear his oaths, and see him in those 
terrible outbursts of passion to which Mr. Jefferson 
has alluded, and one of which Mr. Lear has described. 
We shall see him refusing to be paid for his services 
by Congress, yet exacting from the family of the poor 
mason the shilling that was his due. We shall know 
him as the cold and forbidding character with whom 
no fellow-man ever ventured to live on close and 
familiar terms. We shall respect and honor him for 
being not the greatest of generals, not the wisest of 
statesmen, not the most saintly of his race, but a man 
with many human frailties and much common sense, 
who rose in the fuliness of time to be the political 
deliverer of our country.” 

But it is the disciples and followers of Mr. Jefferson 
who will take most exception to Mr. McMaster’s his- 
tory. For the statesmanship of the father of modern 
democracy he has but slender respect; and he does 
not hesitate to express a strong condemnation of Gerry 
and other lights of the democratic party. The truck- 
ling of the democrats to France is well described, and 
ample space is given to the curious X. Y. Z. episode. 
The ground, indeed, which Mr. McMaster has sought 
to cover, is a very wide one. While he has been spe- 
cially interested in the movements of the people, he 
has not neglected the discussions of Congress, the 
correspondence of men in public life, nor anything 
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which can illustrate the history of the nation. His 
method of dealing with his subject is eminently a 
popular one, and his history is sure to be ‘the popu- 
lar history of the United States.’’ With far less revision 
than Mr. Bancroft has given to his labors, it is certain 
also to take its place on the shelves of the most exact- 
ing historical scholars. Its merits are of the highest; 
its defects are comparatively unimportant, and can be 
easily amended. Boston Advertiser. 


GORDON’S JOURNAL. 


THE JOURNALS OF MAjor-GENERAL C. G. GORDON, 
C. B., AT KARTouM. Printed from the original MSS. 
Introduction and notes by A. Egmont Hake. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

No candid person can read this diary without recog- 

nizing that its author was a wise as well as brave and 

absolutely unselfish man. It is not even yet too late 
for the English Government to profit by his experience 
and wisdom, and there is reason to believe that the 

Salisbury Cabinet will be mainly guided by his coun- 

sel in their treatment of the perplexing Soudan prob- 

lem. Writing under date of November 27, he mentions 

a curious rumor that ‘the Mahdi has had a revelation 

that the Turks will keep the country for eight years ; 

that he is to go back and come again at the end of 
the eight years.” In a note on this report Mr. Hake, 
the editor, suggests that the Mahdi knew that General 

Gordon had recommended the dispatch of Turkish 

troops to the Soudan, and felt that he could not hold 

the country against them if they came. It is in this 
place that General Gordon proceeds to formulate his 
advice upon the subject. ‘If Kitchener would take 
the place, he would be the best man to put in as Gover- 
nor-General, but I must confess I think, wth our Gov- 
ernment constituted as it ts, that for her Majesty’s 

Government to take the charge of these countries 

would be a very serious burden, and that the only solu- 

tion would be the Sultan taking them over, with a 

subsidy and the ports of Suakim and Massowah. .. . 

Our Government has two courses to pursue: ome to 

appoint Kitchener or some other Governor-General, 

and to be prepared to give him £500,000 a year for 
two years, for he will never get any taxes worth speak- 
ing of ; for two years also, our Government must be pre- 
pared to renew the stores, war material, etc., and give 

6,000 extra soldiers to the Soudan. Second, to give 

the country over to the Sultan with two millions and 

the ports. To me the last is the best and speediest 
course to pursue; it rids her Majesty’s Government 
forever of any responsibility. If the first course was 
taken, to my mind a sine gua non for its success would 
be to make up with France in re Egypt. Thereis one 
other course, an intermediate one, viz., Zubair [Zebehr, 
the king of the slave traders] with £200,000 a year 
and replenished magazines.” 

It is evident that before the middle of December 
the slowness of Wolseley’s movements had led Gordon 
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to anticipate that Kartoum would be taken before suc- 
cor could arrive. Speaking of the endurance with 
which the place had thus far held out, he does not 
hesitate to compare it with the memorable spectacle of 
which he had been an eye-witness in the Crimea: 
“The siege of Sebastopol lasted 326 days. We are 
now (December g), at our 271st day [thanks to Gordon 
Kartoum was to hold out 46 days longer]. In their 
case they had always their communication open, and 
they dealt with an enemy who would recognize the 
rights of war, whereas we are not so placed. They, 
the Russians, were united, and had no civil popula- 
tion to deal with ; yet I cannot say that I think we are 
over-great heroes (the fact is, that if one analyzes 
human glory it is composed of nine-tenths twaddle, 
perhaps ninety-nine-hundredths twaddle). We are only 
short of the duration of the siege of Sebastopol 57 
days [it turned out to be but 11], and we have had no 
respite like the Russians had during the winter of 
"54-55; and neither Nicholas nor Alexander specu- 
lated on (well, we will not say what, but we will put 
it) ‘counting the months.’ Of course, it will be looked 
on as very absurd to compare the two blockades, that 
of Sebastopol and Kartoum; but, if properly weighed, 
one is just as good as the other. The Russians had 
money, we had none; they had skilled officers, we had 
none; they had no civil population, we had _ forty 
thousand ; they had their route open and had mules, 
we had neither.” 

Four days later (December 13), General Gordon, 
almost disheartened by the crawling progress of the 
Nile expedition, records his conviction that ‘if some 
effort is not made before ten days’ time the town will 
fall."". The foreboding is reiterated in the entry for the 
following day, with which the journal closes. These 
are probably the last words penned by Gordon that 
will ever meet a European eye. ‘‘ Now, mark this, if 
the Expeditionary For¢e—and I ask for no more than 
two hundred men—does not come in ten days, the town 
may fall; and Ihave done my best for the honor of 
our country. Good-by.” 

The value of this memorable volume is consider- 
ably enhanced by the appendices, which comprise 
selections from General Gordon's correspondence with 
Arab auxiliaries or enemies during the blockade, and 
an official memorandum (compiled at Kartoum), 
giving the first authentic and exhaustive account of 
the rise of the Mahdi that has reached Europe. There 
is also a translation (to which we have before referred), 
of an interesting letter from the Mahdi to Gordon, 
giving him, in singularly respectful language, an 
account of the capture and killing of Colonel Stewart 
and his party near Berber. An English version of the 
Mahdi'’s manifesto to the inhabitants of Kartoum 
must also be considered an important document for 
the light it throws on the Messianic pretensions of the 
rebel chief. Altogether the supplemental papers col- 
lected by the editor, with the introduction supplied by 
him, not only assists us to understand the journal 
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(which, of course, is but a fragment), but will mate- 
rially further a right comprehension of the Soudan 
question in all its complex political, religious, and 
social aspects. N.Y. Sun, 


MR. STANLEY AND THE CONGO STATE. 


THE CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
By Henry M. Stanley. 2 vols. 8vo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $7.50; by mail, $8.12. 

We have always been disposed to regard Mr. Stanley's 
feats of exploration as among the greatest and most 
remarkable achieved by any known traveler, but we 
confess until his just published book came under our 
notice we were loth to concede him literary skill. A 
journalistic fluency of style he always possessed ; he 
was never at a loss for words, though he may not 
always have been quite clear as tothe exact meaning 
of those he employed, being somewhat disposed to 
take the sound for the sense; but, except in certain 
passages of his Dark Continent, where the intense 
feeling of the moment wrung from him a sincere and 
pathetic eloquence and simplicity of utterance, he 
indulged too much in a declamatory style that rather 
savored of the popular lecture-hall than the sober 
descriptions of a trustworthy traveler. 

This is not the impression left on us after a perusal 
of his latest work. The five years’ silence imposed 
on Mr. Stanley seems to have had a beneficial effect 
on his literary powers. The book we are reviewing is 
not only the best thing he has ever written, but from 
some points of view it is the first really good work 
that has issued from his pen. 

We most of us know now what sent Mr. Stanley 
back to the Congo, after returning from his great 
journey across the African continent. Leopold II., of 
Belgium, for more than a decade has evinced an 
enthusiastic interest in the opening up of Africa. 
Some say he wished to found indirect colonies for 
Belgium in a way that would not contravene the pro- 
visions of the treaty by which the Great Powers 
guaranteed the independence of Belgium but forbade 
her to colonize; others that he was purely actuated by 
philanthropic—se/on @’ autres, Quixotic—motives, and 
was content to lavish a vast fortune on Central African 
schemes which would tend to the extinction of slavery 
and the careful introduction of a selected civilization 
to the simple swarthy children of savage Africa. 
Whichever motive—and either was equally laudable— 
may have led him to found the African International 
Association, it is certain that the result of his wishes 
reflects high credit both on himself as arch-promoter 
and supporter of the scheme, and on Mr. Stanley as 
his vicegerent in Africa. 

Let it suffice, then, that we briefly remind our read- 
ers how Mr. Stanley proceeded to the Congo in 1879, 
remained there, with one short intervening trip to 
Europe, for five years, made roads round the cataracts, 
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carried his steamers and whale-boats to Stanley Pool, 
launched them there on the upper navigable river, 
founded nearly twenty stations between the mouth of 
the Congo and the Stanley Falls (an approximate 
distance of 1,400 miles), and before relinquishing his 
task concluded treaties with native chiefs along the 
river bank which secured to the International Associ- 
ation sovereign territorial rights. We can now discuss 
more particularly the descriptive portions of Mr. 
Stanley's book. It is in portraying the various chiefs 
and kinglets of the Congo that he interests us most, 
for his verbal portraits are so evidently life-like, and so 
full of happy touches of local color, that all, and those 
especially who know the African at home, will feel 
how distinctly many a prominent chieftain stands out 
a living, realizable entityin Mr. Stanley's pages. Such 
a man as Ngaliéma, for instance, the Big Man 
(rather than Chief) of Ntamo, on Stanley Pool. How 
well is his complex character of good and bad, bump- 
tious, boasting, naive, affectionate, deceitful, blood- 
thirsty, impressionable—in short, thoroughly African 
combination of qualities—described. .. . 

Several interesting facts in natural history are noted 
atrandom. At Vivi, or near Vivi, Mr. Stanley tells 
us, the ‘ Spitting-snake ”’ (a kind of cobra—the Spugh 
Slange of the Boers—Waja Haye) was very abundant, 
and that the ejected venom which it shot at the men’s 
eyes caused severe inflammation, lasting nearly two 
days, whenever it entered the eye. 

He has a good deal to say about elephants, hippo- 
potami and buffaloes. The latter animal is peculiarly 
fierce and dangerous, and not only several colored 
men, but one of the whites, a brave young English- 
man named Gamble-Keys, owed their deaths to these 
infuriated brutes. Yet this buffalo is the small West 
African species—Bubalis Brachyceros—and not the 
formidable creature of East and South Africa. 

On the banks of the Congo, above Stanley Pool, 
Mr. Stanley actually saw a lion. This is very inter- 
esting, as proving the existence of the great feline in 
a part of West Africa where it was previously denied. 
Mr. Johnston, in his work on the Congo, infers its 
existence, but only from native reports. 

The vegetable products of the Congo Mr. Stanley 
finds to be particularly rich. In some places wild 
coffee grows abundantly, in others there are dense 
forests of the valuable oil-palm, £lais Guineénsis. 
The Landolphia Florida, or india-rubber producing 
creeper, is constantly met with. Orchilla-weed and 
gum-copal are abundanton the upperriver. Ground- 
nuts, camwood, kola-nuts, rattan canes, African ebony, 
and Adansonia fibre also exist in exportable quantities ; 
but in his exuberance Mr. Stanley goes on to include 
in his catalogue other vegetable products which as yet 
are not found on the Congo—such as nutmegs, ginger, 
myrrh, and frankincense. Doubtless a few years of 
cultivation will rectify this. There is another palpable 
mistake in the list of marketable products of the 
Congo region—Morse teeth. Surely this is a miss” 
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print for hippopotamus, for the morse or walrus is an 
inhabitant of the Arctic regions. 

One of the best and most useful parts of Mr. Stan- 
ley’s book is his treatise on the climate of the Congo, 
and the mode of life which may best ensure health. 
This every intending African traveler should get by 
heart, for it is full of wisdom and common sense. 
Mr. Stanley lays particular stress on the extreme 
danger which attends even moderate indulgence in 
alcoholic liquors, and advises people in Africa to 
reserve them as medicines in cases of convalescence 
and nervous exhaustion. He directs us to avoid any 
fatty matter in our diet, to be moderate in consump- 
tion of fruit, not too lavish with tea or coffee, and 
never to take a cold bath. The sun must be always 
guarded against, not only with proper head coverings, 
but also with constant use of umbrellas. Finally, we 
are told that to work in Africa during many years and 
not suffer in health, one should, after every eighteen 
months passed on the Congo, run back to Europe or 
Madeira for a three months’ trip, and thus constantly 
renew one’s stamina and bodily vigor. 

Altogether, this is a book which we have read with 
very considerable interest. It is not only one of the 
chief works of the year, but is likely to remaina 
standard authority on Africa for at least a generation 
to come. Saturday Review. 


BIRDS IN THE BUSH. 


BIRDS IN THE BusH. By Bradford Torrey. 16mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 
Mr. Torrey’s little book consists of eleven essays, 
most of which originally saw the light in the Atlantic 
Monthly, only two of them being now for the first 
time published. These are An Owl’s Head Holiday 
and A Month’s Music. When, a year or two since, 
the essays here given under the titles On Boston 
Common, Bird Songs, and Character in Feathers, 
appeared, it became evident that a new “ poet-natu- 
ralist’’ had arisen among us; one, too, who not only 
loved birds, but knew them “‘in the books”’ as well 
as in the bush, and was rarely to be caught tripping 
in his statements, either as regards the names or the 
habits of birds. Mr. Torrey’s literary style is chaste 
and simple. Asa keen and discriminating observer 
he is entitled to high rank as a field ornithologist, 
while to this he adds a happy way of telling what he 
sees. But a series of essays on bird-life, no matter 
how distinctive and delightful in their effect as read 
separately at intervals, are apt to seem repetitive and 
monotonous when read connectedly in book form, 
and this is to some extent the case here; yet we 
can but thank the author for having brought them 
together. The same bird appears again and again in 
the different papers, yet each time something new is 
said about it—additional traits of character are de- 
picted, some fresh feature of song or habit, which, 
though the author may not have been the first to 
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discover, he is often the first to relate. His book has, 
therefore, a value beyond that of a pleasant recital of 
what a poetic layman has found to say about the 
birds any one may meet with, in his daily walks in 
city parks or country lanes and woodlands. Of the 
many quotable passages, the following will serve as 
an indication of Mr. Torrey’s style and manner of 
treating his subject: 

“Glad as we are of the society of the goldfinches 
and red-polls at this time of the year, we cannot 
easily rid ourselves of a degree of solicitude for their 
comfort ; especially if we chance to come upon them 
after sunset on some bitterly cold day, and mark 
with what a nervous haste they snatch here and there 
a seed, making the utmost of the few remaining 
minutes of twilight. They will go .to bed hungry 
and cold, we think, and were surely better off in a 
milder clime. But, if I am to judge from my own 
experience, the snow buntings awaken no such emo- 
tions. Arctic explorers by instinct, they come to us 
only with real Arctic weather, and almost seem to be 
themselves a part of the snow-storm with which they 
arrive. It gives a lively touch to the imagi- 
nation to overtake these beautiful strangers in the 
middle of Beacon Street; particularly if one has lately 
been reading about them in some narrative of Sibe- 
rian travel. Coming from so far, associating in flocks, 
with costumes so becoming and yet so unusual, they 
might be expected to attract universal notice, and 
possibly get into the newspapers. But there is a 
fashion about seeing ; and of a thousand persons who 
take a Sunday promenade over the Milldam while 
these tourists from the North Pole are there, it is 
doubtful whether a dozen are aware of their presence. 
Birds feeding in the street? Yes, yes; English spar- 
rows, of course; we haven't any other birds in Boston 
nowadays, you know.” Nation. 


COMMON SENSE OF THE EXACT 
SCIENCES. 

THE COMMON SENSE OF THE Exact SCIENCES. By 
W. K. Clifford. International Scientific series. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mathematicians, compared with workers in other 
sciences and in the arts, are a secret body. What 
they do, how they do it, are unknown to the ordinary 
intelligence. Once upon a time, men who could com- 
pute the number of barleycorns required to go round 
the earth, or who could tell the multiplication-table up 
to twenty-four times twenty-four or further, were called 
mathematicians; but now the name is found applied 
to men who do not eminently distinguish themselves 
in such calculations, and the world is puzzled. The 
grandest generalization of natural science, the Theory 
of Evolution, is made subject to universal criticism, 
with profit in the long run to every one concerned; a 
painting can be seen by all, a poem can be translated 
into any language; but the critic of the Darwinian 
theory, of the painting and the poem, has nothing to 
say of Taylor's theorem, and, because he knows no 
better, is quite content to live “in the dreary infinity 
of a homaloid.” 
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The late Prof. Clifford had a strong desire to 
bridge over the gulf between mathematicians and non- 
mathematicians, and, more than any one that ever 
tried, had the-power to overcome the undoubted diffi- 
culties of such an undertaking. His lecture on Boun- 
daries in General, delivered to an audience of work- 
ing-men, is, so far as we can remember, the only 
example of a popular mathematical lecture. In sev- 
eral of his essays does he give the general reader an 
insight to mathematics. In’ one, for example, he 
translates even Taylor's theorem into ordinary Eng- 
lish. And that he hoped to succeed in a systematic 
attempt in this direction is clear from the fact that the 
title of the volume under review was originally meant 
to be The First Principles of the Mathematical Sciences 
explained to the Non-Mathematical. 

This work, left incomplete by Clifford’s too early 
death six years ago, has at length been completed 
through the labors partly of the late Prof. R. C. Rowe, 
chiefly of Prof. Karl Pearson. We may say at once 
that it is worthy of Clifford’s reputation. Prof. Pear- 
son has done his difficult duty well; and if we do 
object to parts of his work, it must always be remem- 
bered that it is much easier to say what would not, 
than to say what would, have been written by Clifford. 

Of the five chapters on Number, Space, Quantity, 
Position, Motion, into which the work is divided, 
Clifford wrote the chapters on Number and Space, the 
first half of the chapter on Quantity, and nearly the 
entire chapter on Motion; for the rest Prof. Pearson 
is responsible. In reading the third chapter one irre- 
sistibly speculates as to the exact parts to be attributed 
to each writer. We could give reasons for thinking 
that 22 1-6 and 2 8 are substantially Clifford’s, and the 
others Prof. Pearson's. It may interest some readers 
to test this theory. 

Beginning with the fundamental notion that, Zhe 
number of any set of things is the same in whatever 
order we count them, the chapter on Number carries 
the reader smoothly on through addition, multiplica- 
tion, permutations and combinations, and the binomial 
theorem, Then the reader is introduced to the ideas 
that distinguish modern algebra from the old Specious 
Arithmetic, the distinction between steps and opera- 
tions, and the extended meanings of addition and 
multiplication. After proving the theorem relating to 
the square of the sum of two numbers in the language 
of algebra and in ordinary English, Clifford remarks : 


“Two things may be observed on this comparison. 
First, how very much the shorthand expression gains 
in clearness from its brevity. Secondly, that it is only 
shorthand for something which is just straightforward 
common sense and nothing else. We may always 
depend upon it that algebra, which cannot be trans- 
lated into good English and sound common sense, is 
bad algebra.” 


The chapter on Space begins with the discussion of 
boundaries in Clifford’s well-known method. Then 
comes one of the gems of the volume—the examina- 
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tion of the Characteristics of Shape. Clifford's treat- 
ment of this should give the reader a notion of what 
is meant by the word beautiful applied to a mathe- 
maticalinvestigation. The conic sections are explained 
by the method of the shadows of a circle, and through 
them the reader is introduced to higher curves. This 
chapter will be found perhaps the most interesting in 
the book, and must awaken in every reader the keen 
regret that the power shown here is lost to the world 
for ever. 

The chapter on Motion, though a fragment, is very 
valuable both for Clifford’s work in it and for what 
Prof. Pearson has added. In treating of variable 
motion Clifford introduces the illustration of two 
trains used by him in his Elements of Dynamics, an 
illustration that has never received the attention it 
deserves. We have been accustomed to use a modi- 
fication of this which does away with the supposition 
of an indefinitely long train, and is to that extent 
easier of conception. Suppose two equal wheels 
mounted side by side, one revolving at a uniform 
linear speed of, say, one hundred feet per minute, the 
other beginning from rest and increasing its speed till 
it exceed the first. To an insect placed on the second 
wheel, seeing nothing but the two wheels, and uncon- 
scious of its own motion, the first wheel appears at the 
start to be moving forward. By and by, as its own 
wheel gets up speed, the other appears to be going 
forward more and more slowly. At length the first 
wheel appears to stop altogether, and then immedi- 
diately to begin to move slowly backward. Af? the 
instant of apparent stoppage the speed of the second 
wheel ts one hundred feet per minute. Clifford's illus- 
tration ought long ago to have found its way into 
ordinary text-books on the subject... . 

That this volume will not fulfill in all its parts the 
original intention of the author, Clifford himself seems 
to have seen. About a third of it, we should say, is 
distinctly beyond the reach of the non-mathematical. 
One end, however, it will serve. There is a great 
want of discussions by mathematicians of the funda- 
mental notions of their science. Towards meeting this 
want the Common Sense of the Exact Sciences will 
be welcomed. It deserves, and will get, the careful 
study of every mathematician striving to lay a firm 
foundation of first principles. Academy. 


BY SHORE AND SEDGE. 


By SHORE AND SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 18mo. 

Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
With not altogether pleasant recollections of the 
author’s penultimate volume in mind, it is a delightful 
experience to take up By Shore and Sedge, and find 
that Bret Harte is himself again. The three stories in 
On the Frontier were chiefly noteworthy for their dis- 
agreeable qualities; of the three now printed the 
reverse is true. Two, An Apostle of the Tules, and 
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A Ship of ’49, are in Mr. Harte’s best vein, and each 
is clearly differentiated from the other, and from the 
other frontier stories from the same pen. The third, 
Sarah Walker, has no prototype ; its sparkling audacity 
is as novel as it is fascinating. Thus the complaint 
we made some months ago, that Mr. Harte was con- 
tenting himself with new impressions from an old 
plate, no longer holds. By Shore and Sedge presents 
work of admirable freshness. The cunning hand 
that etches the lines has lost none of its essential 
characteristics, but it chooses its subjects in new fields 
of observation, and portrays them with pristine vigor. 
And if humanity, pure and simple, plays a larger part 
than in a great deal of the previous fictions of Mr. 
Harte, we shall not therefore quarrel with him. He is 
a descriptive writer of the first order, yet many of his 
tales are overburdened with landscape effects. One 
cannot pause in the onward sweep of tragic incidents 
to note down elaborate phenomena of earth and sky. 
In An Apostle of the Tules the movement is: rapid 
without being hasty, and the interest is maintained 
with well-modulated intensity. The character of 
Gideon Deane, the young preacher, is effectively set 
off against a background of ‘‘ camp-meeting "’ vulgar- 
ity, Widow Hiler’s picturesque squalor, and an admir- 
ing circle of professional gamblers, to save one of 
whose number from hanging, the ‘“ apostle of the 
Tules’’ has offered his life. The gamblers want to 
build a church for him, but Gideon flies from the tempt- 
ation and casts in his lot with the widow's. The 
widow is depicted en si7houette in half a page: 


... “‘Sakes alive! it’s time I tidied myself a little,” 
she continued, lifting one hand to her hair, while with 
the other she endeavored to fasten a buttonless collar ; 
‘leavin’ alone the vanities o’ dress, it’s ez much as 
one can do to keep a clean rag on with the children 
climbin’ over ye. Sit by, and I'll be back in a minit.”’ 
She retired to the back room, and in a few moments 
returned with smooth hair and a palm-leaf broché 
shawl thrown over her shoulders, which not only con- 
cealed the ravages made by time and maternity on 
the gown beneath, but to some extent gave her the 
suggestion of being a casual visitor in her own house- 


hold. 


On the whole, A Ship of '49 is the best thing in the 
volume. The characters are few, and the author 
bestows more than usual care in elaboration. The 
ship is a stranded hulk run ashore and abandoned on 
the beach before San Francisco, in the first days of 
the gold fever, and afterward ‘‘ impacted in a block of 
solid warehouses and dwellings.’ In this strange 
dwelling live the fatuous Mr. Abner Nott, “a Far 
Western farmer who had never seen a ship before,” 
and his pretty daughter Rosey. Here, too, dwell 
various lodgers, including an old Frenchman, a curious 
relic of by-gone gentility; and hither comes Mr. 
Richard Renshaw on an evil errand. How, under 
Rosey’s sweet influence, he realizes the wickedness of 
his scheme, and how he is properly rewarded with 
‘the treasure of the Pontiac’’ is delightfully told. 
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Abner Nott is a distinct creation, and his artless fool- 
ishness is skillfully manifested in frontier dialect. It 
will be seen that Mr. Harte deals with contrasts as 
boldly as ever. The contrasts are perhaps here, as 
in his other writings, somewhat overwrought and too 
highly colored, but set in the rich mosaic of his fancy 
they lose their aggressiveness, and give to the design 
a vigor and force of whose impress one would not 
willingly be deprived. Literary World. 


UPON A CAST. 


Upon A Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. 16mo. 
by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Sold 


One of the most interesting and delightful novels 
which has been published in many a day is Charlotte 
Dunning’s Upon a Cast. It is a simple story enough, 
its natural, reasonable incidents all happening in a 
single summer, and involving only a few people, 
resident in one of those richer towns of the Hudson 
which plant a firm little citified nucleus about the 
steamboat landing, and then melt softly away into 
the nebulous suburbs and the vague, formless country 
beyond. So far as the book has a philosophical point, 
this lies in the fact that all its course of event is 
caused and directed by the impulse given to one 
man’s doubtful action of one moment by the toss 
of a coin, as a brief prologue sets out in a dozen 
lines. ‘The move he makes soon involves all the 
other pieces upon the author's elected chess-board, 
and again the game of life is played, with all its 
checks and counter-checks, its advances, its retreats, 
its easy hopes, its easier despairs, and its ultimate 
victory to the patient and the worthy. Not only is 
the story almost fascinating in its development, but 
the chief characters are drawn with a firm hand, and 
colored with a judgment tempered with all kindliness. 
Even the less honorable of the group are shown to 
be less dark than their repute, and their errors find 
fair excuse in the accidents of their condition. Miss 
Lester, the Dearbornes, mother and son, Oliver Floyd, 
and Mrs. Fanshawe, are full of consistent strength, 
and many of the minor personages have a distinct 
vitality, just as a score of bits of behavior are precisely 
like what one has known, in life, similar people to do 
a hundred times. There is a neat touch of humor 
here and there, and the tenderer episodes of the books 
are sensitively written. There is much that touches 
every-day experience in the story, but nothing which 
is commonplace, and, while one will wish to hurry 
through the pages to be sure that all turns out well, 
he will also wish to re-read them immediately to 
enjoy their detailsatleisure. The book isdedicatedina 
line of most expressive-looking Dutch to a Rotterdam 
friend of the author, and a special fondness for Ger- 
man is suggested in the current of the language ; but, 
oddly enough, the one use of Italian confounds ca/amo 


with ca/amajo, and so causes a misapprehension, 
Beacon. 
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VAIN FOREBODINGS. 


VAIN FOREBODINGS. From the German of E. Oswald. 
Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

It has not been Mrs. Wister’s habit to translate the 

highest examples of German fiction; but if, on the 

one hand, she has never flown, she has, on the other, 
never crept, and ‘any translation published over her 
name is sure to possess considerable merit. Her own 
part of the work is remarkable for its even excellence, 
and only a hypercritical writer would ask for better 
representation in a foreign language than is to be 
found in the simplicity and purity of Mrs. Wister's 
style. Vain Forebodings, like most of the books 
which have received the attention of the same trans- 
lator, is distinctly a novel of the old-fashioned sort, 
and is least good where it tries to be new-fashioned and 
analytic. The plot is less important and the interest 

of the story less engrossing than in the tales of E. 

Marlitt, but the characters are more plausible and the 

scenes far less lurid than many which disfigure those 

otherwise attractive books. It seems rather cruel to 
poor Mattea to make her disclose her love for Otto so 
long before he manifests any interest in her; but the 
shock of disappointment is perhaps enough to account 
for his indifference,—he needed more time to forget 
his first love and to regain his faith in women than 
was amply sufficient for Romeo, and has since been 
found enough by many young gentlemen, both in 
books and life. The servants—especially old Jetta, 
with her dream book—are well done, and the descrip- 
tions of country life in Lower Saxony are pretty, and 
not minute enough to be wearisome. 

Boston Advertiser. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOKS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POETRY. 


AND OTHER STUDIES. 
Sold by John 


GEORGE E tot's Poetry, 
By Rose Elizabeth Cleveland.  4to. 
Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


I, 


A genuine poem is almost certain of recognition, as 
such, inthe long run. If verse contains poetry, that 
poetry makes itself felt, whatever blemishes the verse, 
as verse, may have; but if dint of argument alone 
brings us to acknowledge faultless verse a poem, like 
Galileo, in the moment of recantation, we shall mutter 
to ourselves our former and unrecanted conviction. 
Choose, for example, any Paris to arbitrate between 
Aurora Leigh and the Spanish Gypsy, and which 
will win the golden apple? If Paris is at all able to 
tell black from white, he will at once perceive the 
‘points "’ of which the Gypsy is possessed and of 
which Aurora is destitute. He will discover in the 
pages of George Eliot superlatives enough. Their 
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color and glow, their vigor, their passion, their nobility 
of sentiment, their perfection of pathos, the sustained 
movement of the story, its tragic and worthy dénoue- 
ment, its perfect prosody, its successful unities, and its 
everywhere-pervading atmosphere of ethical sublimity 
—all these will compare with Aurora, to Aurora’s dis- 
advantage. And yet, and yet—how is it ?—Aurora 
gets the apple! Perhaps poor Paris can only stammer 
forth, in answer to the question, ‘* What in Auroia 
more excellent than in the Gypsy establishes her 
claim to the prize ?’’—the unanswering answer, “‘/e ne 
sais guot.’’ Paris knowsthatby the one he is impressed, 
stirred, uplifted; andthat the other, withits high moral- 
ity and rare knowledge and brilliant diction falls cold 
upon his ear; in short, whether he comprehends it or 
not, it is the poetry in Aurora and the lack of it in the 
Gypsy which compels his decision. 

What's in a name? A rose by any other name 
might smell as sweet ; but alily, if rechristened rose, 
would never diffuse the rose’s odor, nor gain, in addi- 
tion to its own spotless perfections, the deep-hearted 
sorcery of that enchanting, crumpled wonder, which 
we thrill in touching, as if it, too, had nerves and 
blood and a human heart—a rose! So prose can 
never become poetry by bearing its name. Adven- 
titious circumstances—personal distinction, dazzling 
success in other fields, the influence of sympathetic 
and powerful friends, may cause something admirable 
as prose to pass, for the moment, as poetry. But the 
sure judgment of time reverses such opinions, and 
prose continues prose, and poetry remains forever 
uncounterfeited. 

Il. 

I come at once to the consideration of George 
Eliot's verse in the mention of two qualities which it 
seems to me to lack, and which I hold to be essentials 
of poetry. 

The first of these two qualities has to do with form, 
and is a property, if not the whole, of the outside, that 
which affects and (if anything could do this) stops 
with the senses. Yet here, as elsewhere in this depart- 
ment of criticism, it is difficult to be exact. I ask 
myself, ‘‘ Is it her prosody ?"’ and am obliged to find it 
faultless as Pope’s. There is never in her metres a 
syllable too much or too little, Mrs. Browning’s metre 
is often slovenly, her rhymes are often false. Yet, 
explain it who will, Elizabeth Browning’s verse has 
always poetry and music, which George Eliot's lacks. 

What was work to write is work to read. Ruskin's 
dictum,—‘ No great intellectual thing was ever done 
by great effort,"’—I suspect to be wholly true, and that 
it is pre-eminently true in the production of poetry. 
Poetry must be the natural manrier of the poet, and 
can never be assumed. I do not mean by this to 
ignore the aids which study gives to genius; I only 
mean to say that no mere labor and culture can 
stimulate poetic fire, or atone for its absence. George 
Eliot puts her wealth of message into the mould of 
poetic form by continuous effort. Nosecret of hydrau- 
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lics could cause a dewdrop to hang upon a rose-leaf 
inacube. Her torrents of thought were predestined 
to a cubical deliverance. Never was the Calvinistic 
dilemma more intrusive. Her free will cannot squeeze 
them spherical. * * * 


CARRISTON’S GIFT. 


CARRISTON’S GIFT, and other tales. By Hugh Conway 
(F. J. Fargus). 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
Leisure Hour series, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Leisure Moment series, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 
cents. 

CHAPTER I. 
ToLp BY PHILIP BRAND, M. D., LONDON. 


I wish I had the courage to begin this tale by turning 
to my professional visiting-books, and, taking at ran- 
dom any month out of the last twenty years, give its 
records as a fair sample of my ordinary work. The 
dismal extract would tell you what a doctor’s—I sup- 
pose I may say a successful doctor’s—lot is, when his 
practice lies in a poor and densely populated district 
of London. Dreary as such a beginning might be, it 
would perhaps allay some of the incredulity which this 
tale may probably provoke, as it would plainly show 
how little room there is for things imaginative or 
romantic in work so hard as mine, or among such 
grim realities of poverty, pain, and grief as those by 
which I have been surrounded. It would certainly 
make it appear extremely unlikely that I should have 
found time to imagine, much less to write, a romance 
or melodrama. 

The truth is that when a man has toiled from nine 
o'clock in the morning until nine o'clock at night, 
such leisure as he can enjoy is precious to him, espe- 
cially when even that short respite is liable to be 
broken in upon at any moment. 

Still, in spite of the doleful picture I have drawn of 
what may be called “ the daily grind,” I begin this 
tale with the account of a holiday. 

In the autumn of 1864 1 turned my back with right 
good-will upon London streets, hospitals and patients, 
and took my seat in the North express. The first 
revolution of the wheels sent a thrill of delight through 
my jaded frame. A joyful sensation of freedom came 
over me. I had really got away at last! Moreover, 
I had left no address behind me, so for three blessed 
weeks might roam an undisputed lord of myself. 
Three weeks were not very many to take out of the 
fifty-two, but they were all I could venture to give 
myself; for even at that time my practice, if not so 
lucrative as I could wish, was a large and increasing 
one. Having done a twelve-months’ hard work, I 
felt that no one in the kingdom could take his holiday 
with a conscience clearer than mine, so I lay back in 
a peculiarly contented frame of mind, and discounted 
the coming pleasures of my brief respite from labor. 

There are many ways of passing a holiday—many 
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places at which it may be spent; but, after all, if you 
wish to thoroughly enjoy it, there is but one royal rule 
to be followed. That is, simply to please yourself—go 
where you like, and mount the innocent holiday hobby 
which is dearest to your heart, let its name be botany, 
geology, entomology, conchology, venery, piscation, 
or what not. Then you shall be happy, and return 
well braced up for the battle of life. I knew a City 
clerk with literary tastes who invariably spent his 
annual fortnight among the mustiest tomes of the 
British Museum, and averred that his health was 
more benefited by so doing than if he had passed the 
time inhaling the freshest sea-breezes. I dare say he 
was right in his assertion. 

Sketching has always been my favorite holiday pur- 
suit. Poor as my drawings may be, nevertheless, as 
I turn them over in my portfolio, they bring, to me at 
least, vivid remembrances of many sweet and pic- 
turesque spots, happy days, and congenial compan- 
ions. It is not for me to say anything of their actual 
merits, but they are dear to me for their associations. 

This particular year I went to North Wales, and 
made Bettwys-y-Coed my headquarters. I staid at 
the Royal Oak, that well-known little inn dear to 
many ‘an artist's heart, and teeming with reminis- 
cences of famous men who have sojourned there times 
without number. It was here I made the acquaintance 
of whose life the curious events I am going to narrate 
are connected. 

On the first day after my arrival at Bettwys my 
appreciation of my liberty was so thorough, my appe- 
tite for the enjoyment of the beauties of Nature so keen 
and insatiable, that I went so far and saw so much, 
that when I returned to the Royal Oak night had 
fallen and the hour of dinner had long passed by. I 
was, when my own meal was placed on the table, the 
only occupant of the coffee-room. Just then a young 
man entered, and ordered something to eat. The 
waiter knowing, no doubt, something of the frank 
camaraderie which exists, or should exist, between the 
followers of Melpomene, laid his cover at my table. 
The new-comer seated himself, gave me a pleasant 
smile and a nod, and in five minutes we were in full 
swing of conversation. 

The moment my eyes fell upon the young man | 
had noticed how singularly handsome he was. Charles 
Carriston—for this I found afterward to be his name— 
was about twenty-two years of age. He was tall, but 
slightly built; his whole bearing and figure being 
remarkably elegant and graceful. He looked even 
more than gentlemanly—he looked distinguished. 
His face was pale, its features well-cut, straight, and 
regular. His forehead spoke of high intellectual 
qualities, and there was somewhat of that develop- 
ment over the eyebrows which phrenologists, I believe, 
consider as evidence of the possession of imagination. 
The general expression of his face was one of serious- 
ness, if not sadness, and its refined beauty was height- 
ened by a pair of soft, dark, dreamy-looking eyes. 
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It only remains to add that, from his attire, I judged 
him to be an artist—a professional artist—to the back- 
bone. In the course of conversation I showed him 
how I had classified him. He smiled. 

‘‘T am only an amateur,” he said; ‘‘an idle man, 
nothing more—and you ?”’ 

“Alas! I am a doctor.” 

‘*Then we shall not have to answer for our sins in 
painting to each other.” * * * 


UPON A CAST. 


Upon a Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. 16mo. 
by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Sold 


PROLOGUE. 

When Oliver Floyd reached London, he secured 
rooms at Morley’s Hotel, and then drove at once to 
his bankers. While waiting for the clerk to bring the 
forty pounds he had demanded, he chanced to glance 
at the visitors’-book that lay open on the counter 
before him, and two neat signatures caught his eye. 
He studied the names and address, he pulled his 
mustache, he frowned, and looked blankly at the 
clerk who held out to him his letter of credit and his 
money. With an anxious, deprecatory smile he chose 
a shining new coin, tossed it up, and caught it in his 
palm. This he did a second time, and then went out 
to his waiting cab. Because the coin had twice fallen 
with the profile of her majesty upward, he bade the 
cabman drive him tothe Langliam Hotel. He obeyed 
the queen’s command. 


CHAPTER I. 


Spring is usually compared to a fickle maiden, all 
tears and smiles; but the spring of the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty blustered into New York like 
an old curmudgeon who has learned how to be dis- 
agreeable in a variety of ways, and has resolved to be 
disagreeable in all those ways at once. On this first 
day of April there was a flurry of snow, a sardonic 
gleam of sunshine, a dash of hailstones; but towards 
noon the weather ceased fooling, and a pitiless rain 
began to pour down. 

Among the many women housed by the storm 
were two ladies sojourning at a small hotel that 
overlooks Madison Square. They had arrived in 
February, and one day when they went tothe office 
for letters, the clerk asked them to register their 
names and residence. The elder lady gingerly took 
the pen he offered ; she shook off a drop of ink, she 
put the blotter under her hand, and finally she wrote 
“Mrs. Gustav Milinowski.’’ She dotted the i’s and 
crossed the t, she filled in the space that demanded 
the date, and then she turned to her companion with 
an air of profound perplexity—‘‘ But where do we 
live?” shesaid. ‘Live?’ the other repeated. She 
took the penand wrote “ Miss Caroline Lester, U.S.A.” 

That had happened nearly six weeks ago. To-day 
these vagrant ladies sat in a snug, private parlor of 
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the hotel, their chairs drawn close to a blazing soft- 
coal fire. Mrs. Milinowski was knitting, sending the 
steel needles back and forth with mechanical swift- 
ness and precision. It is lotos-eating sort of work; 
it needs no looking after, and while the skilful knit- 
ter makes a brave show of industry, she is in reality 
almost idle, and building air-castles perhaps, perhaps 
going over her cash account. It was more likely to 
be the cash account in this instance, for Mrs. Mili- 
nowski was practical rather than poeticai. Twenty 
years under the marital rule of a Prussian army- 
officer would make most women practical, but Mrs. 
Milinowski took kindly to the prose of life. She was 
born and bred in New York, yet her native town was 
foreign to her, for she had lived in Berlin after her 
marriage, and become an ideal German hausfrau. 
Her husband, who at the time of his death bore the 
title of colonel, had such a profound pity for rich 
Americans that he strove to make them all Prus- 
sians, and he benevolently married several of his 
wife’s nieces to German gentlemen of greater rank 
than fortune. Her only nephew, John Lester, fol- 
lowed the example of his cousins, married the daugh- 
ter of an impecunious baron, and took up his resi- 
dence in Hamburg. Two years later, his sister Carol, 
on the death of her widowed mother, quitted New 
York and came to Berlin, where she was welcomed 
as a daughter by the childless Milinowskis. It seemed 
at that time as though Prussia might annex the en- 
tire Lester family and its wealth, but Carol bravely 
withstood the charms of budding barons and slim 
lieutenants, and remained an independent American. 
She had been in Berlin nearly five years, and had 
passed her twenty-first birthday, when Colonel Mili- 
nowski died. 


“« When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.”’ 


Hardly a month after the brave soldier and gallant 
gentleman had been buried with the military pomp 
befitting his rank and title, John Lester and his wife 
were lost at sea. Mrs. Milinowski and Carol waited 
with bated breath, each fearing that she might lose 
the other, and often in the silent watches of the night 
the widow stole softly to her niece’s bedside, and bent 
down to hear if she still breathed. John Lester's lit- 
tle daughter, Leila, who had not been with her parents 
on that ill-fated vessel, was brought to the deso- 
late Berlin house, and the two women took the child, 
and strove by travel to dispel the sorrow that had 
fallen so heavily upon them. They wandered south- 
ward, and spent the winter in Rome, where Carol 
caught the fever, and went down to the very gates 
of death. As soon as she was able to travel, she had 
but one wish—to return home, and home to her meant 
New York. They journeyed slowly to London, and 
there Oliver Floyd found them, because the fall of 
a new coin had bidden him go and see the aunt and 
sister of his old friend, John Lester, He became the 
protector of these helpless, perplexed, disheartened 
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women. He disentangled their business affairs, he 
took up cudgels in their defence when all the tribe 
of Milinowski swooped down to carry the runaways 
back to Prussia, and finally, in February, he sailed 
with them for America. So it happened that on this 
first day of April, Mrs. Milinowski and her niece were 
seated in a private parlor of the little Madison Square 
hotel. 

At forty-six, the widow was a portly, imposing 
dame, with a somewhat heavy face and abundant 
black hair. As she knitted, she glanced now and 
then at the clock, for the luncheon hour was drawing 
near, and she had a healthy desire to hurry the hands 
onward. Outside, the rain beat down steadily and 
dulled the roar of the street. 

In a low chair near the fire sat Carol, leaning for- 
ward a little, her hands clasped about her knees. 
She was the ghost of her former self. Her black 
dress hung on her loosely, and the sleeves fell in 
folds along her thin arms. There was no color in 
her face; even her lips were pale, and beneath her 
eyes were the blue circles that the Italians call 
calami, The sorrowful droop of her mouth showed 
that her thoughts were not merely of the agreeably 
miserable sort that dull weather is apt to engender, 
and a murmuring fire to foster. She smiled with 
self-pity as she saw how loosely her rings hung on 
her fingers; but the smile went out as quickly as it 
came, for each ring brought a memory. This one 
had been her mother’s, this her brother had given to 
her, and this Colonel Milinowski had bestowed on 
her solemnly, declaring that it had been blessed by 
the Pope. All the Milinowskis were Romanists, 
and Mrs. Milinowski had placidly been converted at 
the request of her husband; but Carol was made of 
more stubborn stuff, and remained true to the faith of 
her fathers. * * * 


NOTES. 


We venture the opinion that “ Charlotte Dunning,” 
author of Upon a Cast, is Miss Charlotte Wood, of 
Poughkeepsie. Miss Wood's success as a writer of 
magazine stories, has been an open secret for several 
years. 

From papers left by the late Colonel Fred, Burnaby, 
a biography of this author has been prepared, to the 
delight, it may be safely predicted, of all readers of A 
Ride to Khiva and On Horseback through Asia Minor. 

Stepniak, the author of Russia under the Tzars, is 
declared to be Professor Dragomanof, formerly of the 
University of Kiev. 

Two daughters of Charles Kingsley are among the 
writers of the day. A coming book of Rose Kingsley’s 
will be The Children of Westminster Abbey, with rich 
illustrations. Mrs. Kingsley Harrison is the “ Lucas 
Malet’ of Mrs. Lorimer and Colonel Enderby’s Wife. 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lectures in this country will 
be published together in one volume. 

25,000 copies of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, just pub- 
lished in cheap form, were sold on its first appearance. 


The Stories by American Authors, published as 
“‘ yellow-covered literature,”’ should go far to redeem 
that term from its association of reproach. 100,000 
copies have been sold, with the demand still steady. 
Authors represented in the series have been paid col- 
lectively $3,000. 

A new book by Queen Victoria will be The Speeches 
and Addresses of the Late Duke of Albany. 


A further device for adding to the Bartholdi pedestal 
fund is the publication of a description of the great 
statue by the sculptor himself. The history of the 
enterprise, the work of moulding and casting the parts 
and of putting them together will be included, and 
accompanied with many illustrations. 


A new book by Kate Greenaway will be called The 
Marigold Garden. 

All who have experienced the enjoyment of reading 
Mr. Stedman's Victorian Poets will rejoice to hear 
that his work on Poetry in America will soon appear. 
Aside from the intrinsic merits Mr. Stedman has 
given us every reason to expect, it will be appreciated 
as helping towards filling our great need of criticism 
of American literature. 


From the Cytic we learn that ten copies of Miss 
Cleveland’s George Eliot's Poetry, and Other Studies, 
are being specially bound for presentation to Queen 
Victoria and the surviving former “ladies of the 
White House ’—Mrs. James K. Polk, of Nashville ; 
Mrs. Phillips, formerly Mrs. Betty Taylor Bliss, of 
Virginia ; Mrs. John Tyler, of Virginia; Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnson, of Baltimore; Mrs. Martha Johnson 
Patterson, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Garfield, and Mrs. 
McElroy. 

A joint work on English literature is to be under- 
taken, at the suggestion of the late Mr. J. R. Green, 
the historian. Four periods,—pre-Elizabethan, Eliza- 
bethan, the succeeding period to Cowper, and thence 
to the present time—will be treated by Stopford Brooke, 
Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Gosse, and Professor Dowden, 
respectively. 


General Gordon's private Chinese diary is to follow 
the Kartoum Journal. The editor, Mr. Samuel 
Mossman, formerly editor of the North China Herald, 
received it from Gordon himself. ac-simi/es of battle 
plans drawn by Gordon, and portraits of Gordon 
taken when he was in China, accompany the journal. 
The Journal at Kartoum was sold in England to the 
highest bidder for $26,000, and the amount paid over 
to the National Memorial Fund. 


At the third annual reunion, held last month, of the 
descendants of Rebecca Nourse, one of the victims of 
the Salem witchcraft trials, a monument was erected, 
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for which John G. Whittier wrote the following 
inscription : 

O Christian martyr, who for truth could die 

When all about thee owned the hideous lie, 

The world, redeemed from superstition’s sway, 

Is breathing freer, for thy sake, to-day. 


In a letter to the Atheneum, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
derives his estimate of fifty volumes for the Dictionary 
of National Biography from the proportion of the 
different letters of the alphabet in “‘ any list of English 
names of sufficient length. A is about one-thirtieth 
of the whole. A and B together make about one- 
seventh.” A small part of B is yet to be putin type; 
but Mr. Stephen feels confident that with this letter, 
as well as with A, his estimate will prove correct. 


It is stated that General Grant, by arsangement 
with his publishers, was to receive one dollar for every 
copy of his book which may be sold. 


NEW BOOKS. 


and their prices at John Wanamaker’s. 


* HISTORY. 


THE JOURNALS OF MAJOR-GENERAL C. G. GORDON, 
C.B., At Kartoum. Printed from the original MSS. 
Introduction and notes by A. Egmont Hake. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Reviewed in this number. 

OLD LonpON CRIES, AND THE CRIES OF TO-DAY; 
with heaps of quaint cuts, including hand-colored frontis- 
piece. By Andrew W. Tuer. 32mo, boards, fastened 
with strings, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Our GRANDMOTHERS’ Gowns. By Mrs. Alfred W. 
Hunt. With twenty-four hand-colored illustrations, 
drawn by George R. Halkett. 12mo, boards, calico 
cover, fastened with strings, $2.75 ; by mail, $2.85. 

THE MAHDI, PAST AND PRESENT. By James Dar- 
mesteter. No. 10, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

Atranslation from the French, giving the history of the 
False Prophet, the native religious belief on the subject, 
with an appendix, containing reprints from the Dazly 
News and elsewhere of all that is known of Gordon's 
life in Kartoum. A very readable little book. 

London Bookseller. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. By George Caven- 
dish. To which is added Thomas Churchyard’s Tragedy 
of Wolsey. With an introduction by Henry Morley. 
Morley’s Universal Library. 12mo, 30 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 

MADAME DE MAINTENON: A Stupy. By J. Cotter 
Morison. 32mo, parchment cover, 40 cents; by mail, 


44 cents, 
TRAVEL. 


THE CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
By Henry M. Stanley. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50; by mail, 
$8.12. 

Reviewed in this number. 

APPLETONS’ ILLUSTRATED HAND-BoOK OF AMERICAN 
SUMMER REsorTs, with maps, and tables of railway and 
steamboat fares. Revised edition for 1885. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

The revised edition for the year of this standard 
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guide-book is substantially bound, portable in form, 
furnished with maps of prominent cities and great 
routes of travel, and contains in compact form an 
immense amount of useful information of every sort 
for the summer tourist. The plan of the work divides 
travel in this country and Canada into about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five routes, each of which is outlined 
and accompanied by descriptive matter. There may 
be more desirable, because fuller, guides for specific 
routes; but as covering the entire ground we know of 
nothing more comprehensive and accurate than the 

volume before us. It combines the usefulness of a 

gazetteer, an itinerary, and an atlas. 

Christian Union. 

A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN 
ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and Exploration. 
From 1878 to 1883. By Henry 0. Forbes, F. R. G. S. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.02. 

The travels extend over the years 1878 to 1883, 
and the strange lands visited were the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands, Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, Timor- 
laut, Buru, and Timor. Mr. Forbes is the first writer 
to give a detailed account of Timor-laut Islands, and 
full particulars of the inhabitants of Timor. His 
observations during his travels were devoted to the 
zoblogy, ornithology, botany, and ethnology of the 
is'tands. Though related for the general reader, they 
contain also a great deal of information for the 
specialist. N. VY. Evening Post. 

SCIENCE. 

MusHRooms oF America, Episie AXp Poisonous. 
Edited by Julius A. Palmer, Jr. Illustrated in colors, 
4to, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE DISEASE 
OF THE NERVOUS SysTEM; being lectures delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh during the Tercentenary 
Year. By Thomas Grainger Stewart, M. D., F. R. C. 
P. F., F. R. S. E. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.77. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


THE D&MON OF DARWIN. By Elliott Coues. The 
Bioren series, No. 2. 16mo, parchment covers, 60 
cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

As a tribute to Darwin, it will be read with delight 
by every lover of trutl , by all who recognize, and are 
moved by, the grandeur of a life, the inspiring motive 
of which was so noble. The word-painting of the 
author shows a bold and experienced hand. Huxley’s 
eloquent words are quoted, as the verdict of science 
upon the life of the great dead. The dramatic effect 
of Darwin's reception among the shades of his peers, 
of his consignment to the regions below by his 
Nemesis, is as well managed as possible with such 
dramatis persone and the material at hand. But the 
ascent, hic labor, hoc opus est, wp through the chain of 
being, by which Darwin is made to live through and 
experience what he knew and taught, is the work of a 
master. Beacon. 
A BUDDHIST CATECHISM ACCORDING TO THE CANON 

OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCH. By Henry S. Olcott. 
First American, from the Sinhalese fourteenth thousand, 
edited, with notes, by Elliott Coues. The Biogen 
series, No. 3. 16mo, parchment covers, 60 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 

A simple, child-like exposition of a system of phi- 
losophy, or rather of a moral code, to which the term 
Buddhism is applied. Its authenticity is properly 
vouched for, and it may be received for just what it 
purports to be. This little book cannot fail to liberal- 
ize and widen the views of such of its readers as have 
been accustomed to apply indiscriminately the terms, 
heathen, idolater, pagan, and the like, to millions of 
their fellow-men who have been differently, but per- 
haps as wisely taught as themselves. Beacon. 
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ESSAYS. 

CARLYLE’S Works. Ashburton edition. To be 
completed in seventeen volumes. Issued monthly, 
Vol. III. Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero Worship. 
8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.22. 

Tue WorRLD OF Lonpon. (LA SOCIETE DE LONDRES.) 
By Count Paul Vasili. No. 11, Harper’s Handy series. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

Of substantial value the book has none, and defec- 
tive information on the part of his readers cannot now 
be counted on to blind them to his blunders and 
deficiencies. His Société de Berlin was welcomed 
with much artless confidence as well as curiosity on 
this side of the Atlantic, for the number of Americans 
who are intimately conversant with the court of Berlin 
is unquestionably small. We know a good deal more 
about England and its metropolis, and cannot in these 
days be taken in by professed observers, whose knowl- 
edge of English society has been picked up from 
book-shelves, from newspapers, or the servants’ hall. 

N. Y. Sun. 

GEORGE ELIoT’s POETRY, AND OTHER STUDIES. By 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Miss Cleveland has a style which may fairly be 
called her own, though it is plainly composite. 
Impressionable, receptive, she has unconsciously bor- 
rowed both matter and manner, and yet she has 
added to the latter an individualism which frees her 
from the suspicion of imitation. This style of hers is 
bright, flexible, often florid, but generally quite lucid. 
It has also much nervous force, and her thoughts are 
expressed in appropriate language and with gracetul 
ease. N.Y. Tribune. 

POETRY. 


THE SONG CELESTIAL; OR, BHAGAVAD GITA. (From 
the Mahabharata). Being a discourse between Arjuna, 
Prince of India, and the Supreme Being under the form 
of Krishma. Translated from the Sanskrit text, by 
Edwin Arnold, M. A. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

Mr. Arnold has not made the first adaptation of this 
poem, by any means; the continental languages have 
versions of it, and there are two in English prose, 
although this is the first attempted in English verse. No 
reproduction of the Sanscrit measure is aimed at, and 
a pleasantly varied blank verse is generally used, a 
lyric form and rhyme being adopted in some special 
exigencies. There is small weight of citation from 
the original, and no amount of notes, so that the read- 
ing is easy so far as the mere text is concerned, 


Beacon. 
FICTION. 


By SHORE AND SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Reviewed in this number. 

A NEMESIS; OR, TINTED VAPORS. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Being same book as published in July Book 
News under the title of Tinted Vapors; or, a Nemesis. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

MARRIED FOR Fun. A_ new story by a popular 
author. The Riverside Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents. 

Boy LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES Navy. By H. H. 
Clark, U.S. N. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The story of a young man from Maine, who shipped 
in the United States Navy. While telling his adven- 
tures, the author gives a detailed account of the entire 
naval system from the boy's first entrance; informa- 
tion is furnished regarding wages, services required, 
mode of enlisting, studies, and the entire life aboard 
the United States training ship Minnesota. The book 
is both interesting and instructive ; it is a true picture 
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of a healthy, attractive life that is little known to the 
general public, and full enough of adventures to please 
all boy readers. Fublishers’ Weekly. 


Upon Aa Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Reviewed in this number. 

Mrs. Lorimer. A Sketch in Black and White. By 
Lucas Malet, author of Colonel Enderby’s Wife. New 
edition. _ 16mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES of HARRY MARLINE; OR, NOTES 
FROM AN AMERICAN MIDSHIPMAN’S Lucky Bac, By 
Admiral Porter. 8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents, 

These adventures of a middy were written for the 
amusement of Admiral Porter's boys, and will please 
a much wider circle. Beacon. 
The LAMPLIGHTER. By Maria S. Cummins. The 

Riverside Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

CARRISTON’S GIFT, AND OTHER TALES. By Hugh 
Conway (I. J. Fargus). Leisure Hour series. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Leisure Moment series, 
paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

Comprises six stories: Carriston’s Gift, Chewton- 
Abbot, Paul Vargas, A Dead Man's Face, Julian Van- 
neck, The Bichwa. In these, with one exception, the 
“ gift’’ of second-sight, or some other occult power, 
forms the pivot. Publishers’ Weekly. 
A MAIDEN ALL ForRtorn. By Mrs. Argles (The 

Duchess). 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. Paper, 
18 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

The names of the other stories are: A Rose Dis- 
till’d, A Passive Crime, Zara, Barbara, Nurse Eva, 
One New Year's Eve, Vivienne. 

ROMANCE OF A PoOR YouNG MAn. Translated 
from the French of Octave Feuillet. Leisure Hour 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

AN EARNEST TRIFLER. By Mary A. Sprague. The 
Riverside Paper series. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

O TENDER Dovores. By Mrs. Argles (The Duchess). 
I2mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 48 cents. Paper, 18 cents ; by 
mail, 24 cents. 

Another of the Duchess’s love stories, told with all 
the wit and sparkle for which she is famous. The 
scene is laid in England, the characters being all 
English. The plot turns upon a slight mystery in the 
heroine’s past history. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE. By Juliana Horatia 

Ewing. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 4to, boards, 
30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. (Juvenile.) 

This pretty little book has a sad interest from the 
fact that it appeared immediately after the death of its 
talented author. The story is fully equal to anything 
that Mrs. Ewing has written, even including the ever- 
popular Jackanapes. Publishers’ Circular 
THE TINTED VENUS. By F. Anstey, author of Vice 

Versa. 16mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

The surprising adventures of a little London hair- 
dresser who unfortunately betrothed himself to Venus 
by slipping an antique ring of magical virtues upon 
the hand of one of her marble images. The incidents 
are as odd as if one had dreamed them, and they 
cling together with such easy probability that one 
accepts them as he does his dreams. One follows out 
the fate of the simple, but well-drawn, cockney folk 
into whose society the goddess falls, with complete 
interest, and one enjoys equally the confusion the 
Greek lady causes in the domestic circle, and her own 
bewilderment at the strangeness -of the world into 
which she has been called. Beacon. 
Two SIDES OF THESHIELD. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
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Exceedingly wholesome and pleasant reading is 
Miss Yonge’s Two Sides of the Shield; but it is veri- 
table ‘‘ milk for babes,” notwithstanding. That it is 
not too exciting will be apparent when we say that the 
most painful incident jn the story is the fraudulent 
alteration of a cheque from seven pounds to seventy. 
It is thus at the antipodes of that morbid class of books 
of which Called Back is the type. But Miss Yonge is no 
novice in literature, and her best qualities are dis- 
sociated from excitement and sensationalism. At the 
same time it would be unjust to assume that her peace- 
fulness and quiet cannot become interesting. Her 
present story is aclear proof of this, and the way she 
delineates the characters of Dolores Mohun and her 
relatives has a real charm of its own. Her children 
are all natural children, and well differentiated. That 
oft-misunderstood personage, the aunt, is also installed 
in her rightful position in the family, and shown to be 
anything but an ogress. This story cannot but prove 
healthful and helpful to the young of both sexes who 
may chance to read it. If it has no strong lights and 
shadows, it faithfully depicts the lives with which it 
endeavors to deal, andthat is something. Academy. 


THE STorRY OF A NURSERY RHYME. By C.B. With 
numerous illustrations. By Edwin J. Ellis. 32mo, 
parchment covers, 40 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. (Juvenile.) 


By W. D. Howells. 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 


The Riverside Paper series. 
48 cents. 


RED Ryvincton. By William Westall. 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

It certainly cannot be for lack of incident and 
adventure, if the story of Red Ryvington fails to hit 
the taste of the reading public. In that respect, Mr. 
Westall has displayed remarkable boldness of inven- 
tion. The chief interest of the story turns upon the 
hero's wonderful rescue of an Earl's daughter and 
their consequent marriage. There is a good deal that 
is thin and commonplace in this novel, but it has a 
certain dramatic vigor that may make it palatable to 
some of the hungry readers of summer fiction. 

Boston Advertiser. 
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By Joseph Hatton, No. 9. 


JoHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 


Harper’s Handy series. 
mail, 21 cents. 

The story of a murder, ingeniously planned and 
carried out. John Needham, M. P., being on the 
brink of ruin, through forgeries and other crimes he 
has committed, and about to commit suicide, meets 
Joseph Norbury, who looks enough like him to be his 
twin brother. To murder him and substitute himself 
in his place is the work of a few hours. His detection, 
through the suspicions of Kate Norbury, Joseph's sis- 
ter, is well told. Beacon, 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. No. 12, Harper's 

Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 
cents. 

The Baths of Hercules, the scene of this story, isa 
famous watering-place in Hungary, whose sulphur 
waters have a wonderful healing power. To “the 
waters of Hercules’’ come a German family—the 
father in search of health, the beautiful daughter, 
Gretchen with her imagination full of a suitor, noble 
and rich, that fortune is to bring upon the scene for 
her. The story is a long one, and full of detail, and 
includes some excellent character sketching of Rus- 
sians, Englishmen, and Roumanians, and graphic 
descriptions of scenery. The old Roman legend of 
the waters of Hercules, given in the first chapter, 
shadows forth the somewhat tragic ending of the 
story. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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SHe’s ALL THE WorRLD TO ME. By Hall Caine. 
No. 13, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 21 cents. 

On A Marcin. A Story of these Times. By Julius 
Chambers. New edition. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 49 cents. 

The author is said to have gained his knowledge of 
the ins and outs of manceuvre and speculation while a 
financial reporter, and his chapters are as probable as 
they are interesting in their statements. It is a little 
odd to find in a book first printed about a year ago the 
same kind of catastrophe planned and executed which 
forms the climax of Silken Threads, that late addition 
to the detective literature of the time. Beacon, 
A MIL.IonarRE’s Cousin. By Emily Lawless. 

Leisure Hour series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. Leisure Moment series, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
24 cents. 

The millionaire’s cousin, Mr. Adolphus Bell, tells 
this story; itis only a simple love tale, with a few 
not very complicated misunderstandings ; the scene 
is laid in Algiers, where John Hargrove, the million- 
aire, had taken a fancy to build himself a villa. It is 
crisply written, and gives an attractive picture of life 
in Algiers. By the author of A Chelsea Householder. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
134 Howard: The Christian Hero. Laura C. Holloway. 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. . 
LEISURE MOMENT SERIES. 


48 A Millionaire’s Cousin. 
cents, 


49 Carriston’s Gift, and other tales. Hugh Conway (F. J. Fargus). 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Part II. 


By Emily Lawless. 20 cents; by mail, 24 


474 The Revised Version of the Old Testament. 
by mail, 17 cents. 

475 Adrian Vidal. W. E. Norris. 

476 The Revised Version of the Old Testament. 
by mail, 17 cents. ‘ 

477 Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. Holme Lee. 
cents. 

478 The Revised Version of the Old Testament, 
by mail, 17 cents. 
Home Influence. Grace Aguilar. 
Darien Exploring Expedition. 
mail, 14 cents. 
Entangled. E. Fairfax Byrrne, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


15 cents ; 


20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 
Part III. 15 cents; 


15 cents; by mail, 17 


Part III. 15 cents ; 
15 cents ; by mail, 17 cents. 
J. T. Headley. 12 cents; by 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. POCKET EDITION. 


A Vagrant Wife. F. Warden. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Although he was a Lord, and other tales. Mrs. Forrester. 9 
cents; by mail, ro cents. 

Tinted Vapours. J. Maclaren Cobban, 
cents. 

Dick’s Sweetheart. Mrs. Argles (The Duchess), 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 
Put to the Test. 
mail, 20 cents 

A Second Life. Mrs. Alexander. 
Society in London. 
Io cents. 

Mignon ; or, Bootles’ Baby. J.S. Winter. 
cents. 

Colonel Enderby’s Wife. 
cents. 

A Maiden all Forlorn, and Barbara. 
9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

Adrian Vidal. W.E. Norris. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Mr. Butler’s Ward. F. Mabel Robinson, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
Carriston’s Gift. 
mail, ro cents. 


Curly: An Actor’s Story. John Coleman. 
the author of Addie’s Husband. 


9 cents; by mail, ro 
Edited by Miss M. E, Braddon. 18 cents; by 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
By a Foreign Resident. 9g cents; by mail, 


9 cents; by mail, ro 
Lucas Malet. 18 cents; by mail, 20 


Mrs. Argles (The Duchess). 


Hugh Conway (F. J. Fargus). g cents; by 


My Poor Wife. By 
g cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 


BOOK NEWS. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


606 Forbidden Fruit. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
607 Chronicles of Canongate. 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
609 The Monastery. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 


610 Frederick the Great. Vol. IV. Thomas Carlyle, 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 


612 Carriston’s Gift. Hugh Conway (F. J. Fargus). g cents; by 


mail, 10 cents, 
616 The T-nted Venus. F. Anstey. 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents, 


621 A Maiden all Forlorn, Mrs. Argles (The Duchess), gcents; 
by mail, ro cents, 


AYS the Cincinnati Enquirer : ‘‘ Stops ; or, How to Punctuate, is 
a book every student should have at his elbow, as handy as his 
dictionary,” ‘The sgCOND EDITION is ready. Mailed for 35 cents. 


GEORGE H. BUCHANAN AND COMPANY, 
Publishers. 420 Library Street, Philadelphia, 


Preparatory School, 
1539 Chestnut Street. 


Boys and young men thoroughly prepared 
for any College, Professional or Scientific 
School. 
instruction, for Wellesley, Bryn Mawr or 


Young ladies prepared, by private 


Vassar. Primary Class. For circulars, send to 


ALONZO BROWN, A.M. 





The Wellesley School 
Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and 
Young Ladies. College prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Cir- 
culars on application to 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





BOOK 


WHY WE DO IT. 


Why sell goods for less than their value? To 
sell them. 

Why sell them for half? Why throw 
away so large a part of the money? To sell 
them quickly. 

Why sell them so quickly? Various rea- 
sons. To bring here two million people a 
month when trade is said to be dull. To 
keep trade lively; to banish dulness. Some- 
times we buy for half; it’s fair, then, to sell for 
half. The faster we sell the more we buy; 
and the more we buy the cheaper we buy. 
Sometimes we get “stuck,” as the boys and 
merchants say; and then we are glad to get 
half of our money back. But the best reply 
includes them all—to make the store a resort 
for every citizen, every neighbor, every visitor, 
every traveler—to make it the talk of the 
town and country—to make our people say in 
Bon Marché, in the Louvre, in Whiteley’s, “ it 
isn’t like Wanamaker's.” 

But we seek a larger result than mere noto- 
riety. We mean to have it understood from 
one end of the land to the other that here is 
the place to buy, not only because one’s money 
goes further here, but also because the things 
we keep are new and fresh and sound and 
right. 

Our name already stands for a certain for- 
wardness in trade. We mean to have it stand 
for thoroughness every way. We mean to 
have salesmen saying over their counters a 
thousand miles away, as they say already in 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Reading, Trenton, 
Harrisburg, “ We sell our goods on Wana- 
maker principles.” 
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AND 


WRITING FLUID 


Are the best for correspondence and commercial use. 


SELECT THE PENS Best SUITED TO YouR HAND. 


Sample card—26 different numbers sent for trial, 
POSTPAID, on receipt of 12 two-cent stamps, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.,, 
753 & 755 Broapway, New York. 


NEWS. 
| 


[Number 36. 


MARCUS WARD'S 
Birthday Cards. 


New designs for 


1885 


are now ready. 





American Lead Pencil Co., 
New York. 


POPULAR PENCILS. 


“Globe,” plain cedar, round or hexagon shape; 
“Universal,” polished cedar, round or hexagon shape. 


PENCILS FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK. 


“Knickerbocker,” round or hexagon shape, in 
several grades of hardness or softness of lead; also 
with plain nickel tips, and nickel tips with rubber 
inserted. 


LADIES’ PENCILS. 


‘‘Memorandum,”’ superfine leads in various grades 
from No.1 to No. 4; round shape, tablet diameter, 
highly polished, with plain nickel tips, and with nickel 
tips and inserted rubber. ‘ Register,” a pencil similar 
to the ‘‘ Memorandum,”’ but inferior to it in quality. 


BANK PENCILS. 


Round gold, and hexagon gold pencils for Ledger 
work. 


Novelties, Nickel goods, Penholders, Erasers, etc. 
Price-list and all information sent to any address on 
application. 


American Lead Pencil Co., 


483 and 485 Broadway, New York. 





August, 1885. | 


Tue PuHILapELpHiA PRess. 


The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 


By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 


Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 
Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 
(Dae inc'uding Sunday), 65 cents a Month. The Weekly Press, 
One Year, $1.00. 


Adaress, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE CENT. _ 
The North American, 


Republican Morning Paper. 


Associated Press News and Special Service. 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 


The North American, 


7o1 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 


THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


-Every issue of THE CALL contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and _ local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the house- 
hold. 

Tue CAL is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Specimen copies free. 


BOOK NEWS. 


| from such au 
| Mrs. 
| Arthur Gilman, Edwin Arnold, Rose Kingsley, Dinah Mulock Craik, 


| Stowe, Elbridge S. Brooks and hundreds o' 
sand illustrations by F. 
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Issued on the first of every 
month, 


THE CATERER 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vols. I. and IL, Nos. 1 to 13, and 
13 to 24, inclusive, handsomely 
bound in cloth, can be had of 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Single copies for sale, and subscriptions 


received. 


“ IDEAL AMERICAN MAGAZINES!” 


It is a fact acknowledged by the English press that American 
magazines, by enterprise, able editorship, and liberal expenditure for 
the finest of current art and literature, have won a rank far in advance 


of European magazines 


It is also a fact that for young people WIDE AWAKE stands 


| foremost in pleasure giving, in practical helping. 


Each year’s numbers contain a thousand guarto pages, covering 

the widest range of literature of interest and value to young people, 

Kors as John G. Whittier, Charles Egbert Craddock, 

A. D. T. Whitney, Susan Coolidge, Edward Everett Hale, 

Margaret Sidney, Helen Hunt Jackson H.), Harriet Beecher 

others ; and Aad/ a thou- 

H. Lungren, W. T. Smedley, Miss L. B. 

Humphrey, F. S, Church, Mary Hallock Foote, F. Childe Hassam, 
E. H, Garrett, Hy. Sandham and other leading American artists. 


ONLY $3.00 A YEAR, PROSPECTUS FREE. 


Wipe Awakz is the official organ of the C. Y. F. R. U- The 


| Required Readings are also issued simultaneously as the CHAUTAUQUA 


Younc Forks’ Journat, with additional matter, at $1.00 a year. 


For the younger Boys and Girls and the Babies: 


|Our Litrte Men 

| anv Women, 

| With its 75 full-page 

| pictures a year, and 

| numberless smaller, 
and its delightful 
stories and poems, 

|}is most admirable 

| for the youngest 
readers. 

| $7.00 @ year. 





BABYLAND, 


Never fails to carry 
delight to the babies | 


and rest to the 
mammas, with its 


large beautiful pic- | 
tures, its merry | 
| day reading. Al- 


Stories and jingles, 


in large type, on | 
| serial by ‘‘ Pansy.”’ 


heavy paper. 





5octs.ayear, * 


Tue Pansy. 
Edited by the fa- 
mous author of the 
* Pansy Books,”’ is 
equally charming 
and suitable for 
week-day and Sun- 


ways contains a 


$7.00 a year. 


Send for specimen copies, circulars, etc., to the publishers, 


|D. Lothr 


op & Co., Boston, 


Mass., U. S. A. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A First-Criass FAMILY AND BUSINESS 
Dai_ty Morninc NEWSPAPER 


ESTABLISHED 1529. 
EIGHT PAGES. TWO CENTS. 
SOLD BY ALL NEws AGENTS. 
Served by careful carriers at 12 cents a week, payable 


to the carrier. Mail subscription, 50 cents a 
month ; $6.00 a year, including postage. 

Tue Inquirer has a large circulation in families and among capital- 
ists and business men in Philadelphia and throughout Pennsylvania and 
the neighboring States. It sustains a highly favorable reputation as a 
first-class journal, and is a most desirable medium for advertisers. 


W. W. HARDING, Publisher, 
304 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Story of the Bible. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 
ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo, 273 illustrations. 


One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, $1.00. 


The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand, Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 illustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors, 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, 50 cents. 


First Steps for Little Ones 


325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations, Recently published. 
Catalogue, Price, socents. 


For sale by booksellers generally. 


Visitors to New York 


Are invited to call and inspect our new and elegant 


Book and Stationery Store, 


confidently claimed to. be 


The Handsomest Book Store in America. 


Among other features of interest is a 


Book Parlor 


intended for the convenience of our patrons and visitors, and 
fitted in a 


Novel and Attractive Style. 


A full line of books and stationery offered at retail. 


E. P. DUTTON 


) ™ 
& CO., 
31 West Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BOOK NEWS. 





[Number 36. 


JUST ISSUED! 

A GOOD GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD in the home and 
at the place of business is one of the modern necessities. Next to the 
Dictionary, it isthe MOST PRACTICAL and USEFUL WORK in 
a LIBRARY, and the one MOST FREQUENTLY IN USE. 87 
pages of New "Maps. 78 pages of Index, giving Name, Location and 
Population of every County, Cit , Village and Post-office in the United 
States. PRICE, ONLY §3.75 ER COPY. 

NEW DRIVING MAP OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY, 

The large scale on which this Map is constructed has permitted the 
compiler to show a great amount of valuable details. The Streets of 
the City, the Turnpikes, Country Roads. Lanes and Streams are care- 
fully delineated and named, as,well as the Towns, Post-offices, Railroad 
Stations. Churches, Mills, etc.; making a most valuable Map. jor refer- 
ence or for use on Excursions, etc. 

‘he map is on a scale of 1 mile to the inch, very minute in all its 
details. Size, 28x40. 
Pocket form, printed on thin, tough paper, . ° $2.00 
** on cloth, 3.00 
Cnuneiia ON HAND, Mars, “ATLASES, Guonrs, Map Cases AND 
Sprinc Map Routers OF EVERY DeEscRIPTION, 


J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 


27 South Sixth Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Philadelphia. 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


Books of Useful Information, 
Games and Sports, Parlor and Pub- 
lic Entertainments, Home Amuse- 
ments, Dialogues and Recitations, 
Amateur Theatricals, Tricks and 
Magic, Letter Writers and Etiquette, 
Cookery and Receipts, Fortune 
Telling, Palmistry, etc. 

For Catalogue, mailed free, address, 

Dick & Fitzgerald, Publishers, 


18 Ann Street, New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 
General Gordon, 


The Christian Hero. 


By the author of ‘‘ Our Queen,” “‘ New World Heroes,” 
etc. I12mo, $1.25. 


OA very succinct and worthy record of a wonderful life. The story 
of Gordon's eventful and dramatic career is here told clearlv, graphi- 
cally, and in such a manner as to interest both young and old. It isa 
life which seems like a story of romance. Arthur and the Round 
Table had no more blameless knight. He was Lancelot and Galahad, 
both in one. He has died in the service of his country, and his admir- 
ing countrymen will cherish his memory among their brightest and 
tenderest recollections.”’ 


Pulpit and Easel. 


By Mary B, SLeicgut. 12mo, $1.25. 

** Decidedly a better writer than Mr. Roe,’’— Zhe Times, Philadel- 
phia. 

“IT do not know that I have ever read a distinctively religious story 
that pleased me so much.” —Edward + em 

“* Will be cordially acceptable to that large class of readers who love 
a thoroughly reasonable, well written, weil printed, well illustrated 
story.”’—Hart/ord Post, 


Rob Claxton’s Story. 


By Partuene B. CHAMBERLAIN, 


** A grand book for boys.’ ae. Journal, 

“One of the best boys’ books we have seen for a long time.’ 
tian Observer. 

“ A good book for the wide-awake lads ; 
school libraries.’’— Congregationailist. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


1t2mo, $1.25. 


*— Chris- 


it should go into the Sunday- 








